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THE LAW OF THE SOVIET STATE 


I 
Is there such a thing as Soviet law? Of course there are Soviet statutes, 
codes, regulations, administrative and judicial decisions. But is not 
law something more than a collection of rules and decisions? The 
content of legal rules and decisions is the definition and allocation of 
rights and duties, and in the concept of rights and duties there is, 
surely, an ethical element, an idea of justice. We need not insist that 
the ethical elements of the Soviet system of regulation conform to the 
ethical elements of our own law in order to ascribe to it ‘law-ness’; 
yet if Soviet regulation lacks any ethical element whatever, if its content 
consists merely in the arbitrary whims of the rulers, if its chief function 
is to restrict and destroy rights — then should we dignify it with the 
name law? Or, if we do dignify it with that name, should we not 
recognize that it is law of an entirely different kind from the law of 
civilized countries? 

To many, such questions might appear foolish. Adherents of some 
schools of jurisprudence might say: ‘let us analyse Soviet regulations 
as law and leave it to theologians and sociologists to evaluate their 
relationship to “‘justice”’.’ Adherents of some schools of political science 
might say: ‘all systems of law are basically political instruments in the 
hands of ruling elites; let us evaluate Soviet law not in ethical terms but 
in terms of its effectiveness in consolidating the political power of the 
regime.’ 

Yet more and more insistently historical developments in the 
twentieth century have compelled both scholars and laymen to dis- 
tinguish between a system of regulation which is characterized by 
equality, objectivity, consistency, and other elements of ‘due process’, 
and a system of regulation which is arbitrary, oppressive, amoral, 
serving only to protect the power of the state. “Tyranny’ is a word 
which Hitler, unhappily, taught us to understand. It may be con- 
venient to retain the word ‘laws’ (leges, lois, Gesetze, zakony) to refer to 
statutes, codes, regulations, decisions, however tyrannical they may be. 
Is it not at least equally convenient to retain the word ‘law’ (jus, droit, 
Recht, pravo) to refer to the legal order, the system of right, legal justice, 
as something distinct from tyranny in whatever form? 
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When we apply the distinction between law and tyranny to a detailed 
study of particular systems of regulation, however, a question arises 
which is embarrassing to both believer and sceptic. Cannot the tyrant 
do justice? Is it not conceivable that he might seek, at least, to establish 
a system of law which will satisfy his subjects’ need for justice in their 
personal and social relations, while at the same time excluding from 
such a system any possible challenge to his own tyrannical power? 
Might he not attempt to regulate certain aspects, at least, of family 
relations, labour relations, property relations, private agreements, 
claims arising from personal injuries, disposition of criminals, and even 
administrative acts, through the equal, objective, consistent definition 
and allocation of rights and duties? Might he not seek to confine the use 
of tyranny to persons and acts which threaten to overthrow his power, 
and to extend the use of justice more and more widely as his power 
becomes more firmly established? Might he not attempt gradually to 
establish a legal tradition which could operate in situations where he 
feels the secret police are not needed? 

It is pleasant for the foes of tyranny to believe that no tyrant is 
intelligent enough to attempt to do this. It is comforting to believe that 
the devil is stupid, weak, inattentive to the needs of his followers. 
People who believe this should be reminded that in Christian theology 
Lucifer is a fallen angel. Before we take it for granted that law and 
tyranny cannot co-exist in a single society we should remember that 
some great legal systems — the Roman, for example — were fashioned 
under tyrants and autocrats. Before we assume that revolutionaries 
cannot create a legal order we should recall Thomas Hobbes’ remark 
that ‘there is scarce a commonwealth in the world whose beginnings 
can in conscience be justified.’ 

It would indeed be the height of folly for a tyrant to attempt per- 
manently to deprive his people of all rights, and to make every aspect 
of their lives forever dependent upon his arbitrary whim. The struggle 
against modern tyranny would be assured of an easy victory if we were 
confronted with tyrants who did not understand the importance of 
satisfying their subjects’ need for law and justice in their personal and 
social relations. It is just because modern tyranny, once established, 
clothes itself in a system of law and justice, and thus conceals from 
many both its political terror and its ultimate ideological aims, that the 
struggle against it — whether it be Nazi or anti-Nazi, Communist or 
anti-Communist, in form — requires all our imagination and energy. 


Il 
The view that Soviet law lacks any ethical element, that the concept 
of justice is foreign to it, that it is merely a system of regulation imposed 
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by an omnipotent state to protect its own omnipotence, and that it is 
not law in any meaningful sense, has found its most extreme exposition 
in a recent book by Professor George C. Guins of the University of 
California.* At page 362-of Soviet Law and Soviet Society, Professor 
Guins explicitly raises the question, ‘Is there really any law in the 
Soviet Union?’ “This question’, he states, ‘does not surprise those who 
believe that the idea of law is at the same time a concept of justice and as 
such belongs to the world of ethics.’ He then continues: 

‘The legal systems of the Soviet Union and other countries are in fact 
so different that only a superficial attitude to Soviet law can evoke the 
idea that they are similar. Soviet law is an expression of might rather 
than of right. It is not bound by any general principles of morals. It 
is dictated by Soviet policy and adjusted to the exigencies of the times 
without any limitations or constraints.’ 

Professor Guins recognizes that the Soviet system of regulation 
relies heavily on statutes, codes, administrative rulings, and judicial 
decisions. Indeed, his book consists largely in an interpretation of these 
Soviet ‘laws’. But though he uses the term ‘Soviet law’ throughout, his 
main purpose seems to be to show that Soviet law lacks the essential 
characteristics of law. 

Thus he states that ‘Every legal system is composed of several layers, 
reflecting the traditions and influences of national, religious, and 
ethical principles’ (p. 41); however, ‘Soviet law has no traditions, 
recognizes no innate rights nor established conventions’ (p. 4). Simi- 
larly, he states that ‘Law is always subject to evolution’ (p. 70); how- 
ever, ‘Any essential evolution of the existing Soviet legal order is 
impossible unless the whole system is changed’ (p. 1). Again, he 
identifies all law as consisting of two parts, public law, whose function 
it is ‘to organize social life’, and private law, whose function it is ‘to 
establish the principles of distribution of means of production and 
exchange of goods’ (p. 37); after developing this theory he adds, how- 
ever, that “The Soviet concept of law and state deviates from the above 
expounded principles’ (p. 38), and states elsewhere that ‘Private law 
has lost practically all significance in the Soviet Union’ (p. 82). Indeed, 
the Soviet system is characterized by ‘the insignificance of the legal 
order in general. Where the police state reigns, the law is only a 
stepchild’ (p. 24). 

It would have been easier for Professor Guins to have shown ‘the 
insignificance of the legal order in general’ if he had confined himself 
(as others with a similar thesis have done) to a study of the political 
system, the secret police, Party controls over communications, and other 
areas of Soviet life where law plays a negligible part. He decided, 

* George C. Guins, Soviet Law and Soviet Society. The Hague, 1954. 457 pp. 
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however, to undertake the more difficult task of proving his case prin- 
cipally by evidence drawn from the Soviet legal order itself. This has 
involved him in certain dilemmas. 

To take an obvious example: it is not easy to support the proposition 
that ‘Private law has lost practically all significance in the Soviet Union’ 
by evidence drawn from Soviet family law. The Soviet rulers did not, 
after all, abolish marriage by mutual consent; indeed they strengthened 
it by prohibiting child marriage and wife capture in areas where these 
practices survived. Professor Guins acknowledges that the Soviet 
state has not abolished the right to marry, and states that “The family 
is the only organization [in the Soviet Union] constituted by the free 
consent and independent initiative of private persons’ (p. 301-2) —a 
statement which is incorrect, incidentally, since the Church is another. 
But how can the existence of private rights under Soviet family law 
be reconciled with the author’s main thesis that private law has virtually 
disappeared? Professor Guins handles this difficulty by stating that 
‘Soviet family law is an organic part of Soviet public law’ (p. 304, 
italics added)! 

A similar difficulty is encountered when he comes to deal with Soviet 
inheritance law. Strict limitations upon testamentary freedom were 
removed in 1943 (when the heavy inheritance tax was abolished and 
replaced by a maximum fee of ten per cent of the estate for the issuance 
of inheritance certificates) and in 1945 (when the testator was given 
freedom to choose his heirs from among his children, surviving spouse, 
parents, brothers and sisters, and dependents, and in the absence of 
any of these to bequeath his property to anyone). Professor Guins 
states that ‘only the upper strata of Soviet society .. . are in fact inter- 
ested in the provisions of the inheritance law’ (p. 12’7) — which is highly 
doubtful, since ownership of dwellings and of money savings is by no 
means limited to the upper strata.1_ Having made this point, however, 
he must contend with the similarity in this respect between Soviet law 
and other systems. He does so in the following paragraph (pp. 127-8): 

‘Even if inheritance law is largely adapted to the interests of the 
upper classes, as in bourgeois countries, it does not mean that inherit- 
ance in the Soviet Union remains uncontrolled. That is hardly possible 
in a country where everybody is dependent upon the state; the Soviet 
government cannot be indifferent as to who is inheriting a large fortune 
and how he is disposing of it. Wills and donations in an amount ex- 
ceeding 1000 rubles must be concluded in written form and certified 
by a notary. Inasmuch as the notariate is a governmental institution, 
the government is always informed as to how an estate is being dis- 
tributed. The government is similarly informed on the disposal of 
bonds, and deposits in state banks.’ 
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Is the suggestion here that Soviet inheritance law, like Soviet family 
law, ‘is an organic part of Soviet public law’? At this point the distinc- 
tion made throughout the book between public law (‘which is charac- 
terized by subordination of the individual’ and which ‘dominates the 
Soviet legal system’, the author states at p. 363) and private law (which 
is ‘law of personal freedom’, he states at p. 81) breaks down. 

Despite rights of inheritance and ‘a lavish distribution of rewards’ 
(pp. 108-9, 173-4), the author insists that ‘private property counts 
for nothing’ in the Soviet Union (p. 110). How can the high degree of 
inequality of income be reconciled with the absence of rights of private 
property? Professor Guins’ answer is that ‘A private citizen of the 
Soviet Union cannot acquire enterprises, estates, stocks other than 
government bonds, he cannot even purchase necessities and com- 
modities because of their shortage’. The last part of this statement 
confuses law with fact; it also confuses fact with fiction. The first part 
is true; however, the removal of production and distribution of most 
goods from private commerce into the hands of state enterprises does 
not render insignificant the right of personal ownership of dwellings 
(and the land to which they are attached), chattels, and money savings. 
On the contrary, apart even from their moral significance, these property 
rights have economic significance since they serve to protect the chief 
material incentives for the exercise of initiative by skilled workers, 
managers, scientists, inventors, and others. 

More serious than the attempt to explain away traditional areas of 
private law which even Professor Guins recognizes as existing under the 
Soviet system is the failure to understand the complex interaction of 
private and public elements in areas of law connected with the operation 
of the planned economy. The conventional layman’s conception of a 
system run by pushbutton from Moscow is supported by means of 
serious distortions and omissions. For example, Professor Guins 
asserts that ‘Everybody is required to work in the Soviet Union’ (p. 
173), and that ‘labour is assigned and distributed by the authorities in 
conformity with the general economic plan’ (p. 155). The fact is that 
only a small proportion of Soviet labour is so allocated, and that there 
are well-to-do people (as well as housewives, old people, and others) 
who do not work. Labour recruitment is one of the most difficult 
problems confronting Soviet planners, who would probably be very 
happy if it were as simple a matter as Professor Guins suggests. In this 
connection, Professor Guins fails to state that the restrictions upon 
quitting without permission of the manager, which were imposed in 
1940 aS a war-time measure but not repealed after the war, have 
apparently been allowed to lapse since 1951 or 1952." Even when they 
were in effect they could not prevent widespread labour turnover.* 
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The author adopts Gsovski’s view that Soviet labour law is ‘to a 
large extent criminal law’ (pp. 165, 364). Granted that criminal law 
plays a far larger role in Soviet labour relations than it does in other 
countries, is it really possible to regulate conditions of work, the piece- 
rate system, hiring and firing, workmen’s compensation, and similar 
important aspects of labour relations, by criminal law? Indeed, one of 
the most interesting features of Soviet labour law is the retention of the 
individual labour contract, regulated by provisions of the Labour 
Code of 1922 (with amendments). Rights with respect to dismissal, 
transfer to another job, claims for personal injury, and so forth, are 
enforced through a grievance procedure, with recourse to the courts. 
Although Professor Guins devotes half a page to the grievance pro- 
cedure (p. 172), the material which he there presents seems to have 
made no impression upon his mind. Indeed, he flatly asserts that ‘the 
Labour Code of 1922 has lost its significance’ (p. 152) — which is untrue, 
as a glance at Soviet Supreme Court decisions or at a recent collection 
of cases reported by a former Soviet lawyer will show.* 

Similarly, Professor Guins pays little attention to the acute problems 
of distribution of goods in a planned economy, which have compelled 
Soviet leaders to grant considerable autonomy to individual state 
business enterprises in their property and contract relations. In the 
early 1930s there was, indeed, an attempt to establish the kind of push- 
button system of distribution which Professor Guins describes as now 
existing. However, it proved impossible for Moscow to regulate dis- 
tribution without allowing a considerable amount of corporate and 
contractual independence to the producing and consuming enterprises. 
Professor Guins acknowledges that Soviet state business enterprises 
are responsible for their debts, that they enter into contracts, that their 
property and contract obligations are governed by the Civil Code, and 
that Gosarbitrazh, the system of tribunals which decides contract 
disputes between state business enterprises, has ‘some characteristics 
of a court’ (p. 120). Yet instead of inquiring why the Soviet planners 
have resorted to notions of corporation and contract law, he merely 
states the limitations upon the independence of state business enterprises 
and concludes that they are only ‘quasi-corporations’ and that their 
contracts are ‘sham contracts’. ‘Under Soviet conditions, [contract] law’, 
Professor Guins states, ‘has become almost completely inoperative’ 
(p. 120). The reader who lacked other sources of information would be 
astounded to learn that there are some 400,000 ‘sham contract’ disputes 
litigated in Gosarbitrazh annually. 

Illustrations could be multiplied to show the difficulties which 
confront the author’s thesis that law plays an insignificant role in Soviet 
society, that Soviet law has no traditions, that Soviet law is incapable 
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of evolution, that private law has virtually disappeared, that ‘private 
property counts for nothing’, that ‘all freedoms... have been abol- 
ished’ (p. 23), and in general that the Soviet legal system consists of a 
few men in the Kremlin shouting orders to 200 million terrorized 
slaves. This might do for a book on Soviet forced labour, or the secret 
police, or thought controls, but it is a thesis not easily substantiated on 
the basis of Soviet legal materials.* 


III 

Exaggerated assertions of Soviet lawlessness only obscure the 
important question of the nature and quality of Soviet justice. Let us 
admit that there are some areas of Soviet social life which are regulated 
by a system of relatively equal, objective, consistent definition and 
allocation of rights and duties, and that there are other areas of Soviet 
social life which are regulated by relatively arbitrary methods of coercion | 
and terror — without, for the moment, attempting to assess the relative 
importance of the two types of regulation. Of course in practice the 
division is not so neat; the purge trials of the 1930s are a good example 
of terror masquerading in the forms of law, and even in such matters 
as divorce and claims for personal injury it is possible that political 
pressures may be exerted on courts and enforcement officers. But 
leaving aside, for the moment, that question, too, let us inquire into the 
character and underlying philosophy of such Soviet justice as there is. 

Here Professor Guins’ approach to law — not to Soviet law, but to 
law in general — provides an interesting and valuable starting-point. 
In his Preface, Professor Guins promises ‘a comparative study of Soviet 
and Western law’ in terms of the psychological theory of law elaborated 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century by Leo Petrazhitsky, 
supplemented by ‘methods acquired from modern social psychology 
and sociology’ (p. 6). Although this promise remains unfulfilled — 
largely because Professor Guins believes that most of the characteristics 
which Petrazhitsky ascribed to law are absent from Soviet law — the 
suggestion that Petrazhitsky’s theory of law provides a basis for a com- 
parison of Soviet and Western law is one that deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

Petrazhitsky stressed the distinction between the law proclaimed by 
legislatures, courts, and other official agencies — official law — and the 
unofficial (‘intuitive’) law-consciousness, the sense of legal rights and 
duties, which exists in the minds of men and in the various groups to 
which they belong.* Another name for Petrazhitsky’s ‘intuitive law’ 
might be normative custom, as distinguished from both patterns of 
behaviour (usage) and the sense of moral obligation. Normative custom 
is the unofficial and largely unwritten pattern of obligations and sanc- 
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tions by which we feel bound in a legal sense — not merely morally 
bound, since we do not consider that others have a claim on us to per- 
form our moral obligations (Petrazhitsky used the example of the moral 
obligation to give alms to a beggar, which would lose its moral force 
if the beggar could assert it as his right), but bound also in the sense that 
we recognize that others have a right to impose them on us. 

Petrazhitsky was concerned both with the effects of men’s legal 
psychology, their law-consciousness, upon official law and with the 
effects of official law upon their legal psychology (as well as upon their 
moral and social psychology in general). He stressed the function of 
official law as an educative instrument, a means of guiding people’s 
sense of rights and duties. 

Although the leaders of Soviet legal thought early rejected Petraz- 
_ hitsky’s theories as being incompatible with Marxism,’ they have from 
_ the beginning (and especially in recent years) emphasized the educa- 
tional function of law, and there is reason to believe that they consider 
this its primary function. That it is a task of law to help improve 

morality and to teach right ways of thought and action is an idea at least 
| as old as Justinian; but to believe that this is the task of law, its raison 
d@ étre, is a serious departure from traditional conceptions. With respect 
to criminal law, there are some jurists of traditional schools of thought 
who might agree that its primary function is to teach people what is 
socially dangerous and to influence them not to want to do it; with 
respect to property law, however, very few would agree that its primary 
function is to teach people right attitudes towards the possession, use 
and disposition of property. Traditionally the educational influence of 
legal rules and processes (taken as a whole) has been considered to be 
properly a by-product, and not the main purpose, of their existence. 
Their main purpose has been thought of in terms of the balancing and 
delimiting of interests, the prevention of interference with the rights of 
others, the enforcing of rights and obligations which people have 
(however they may have got them). The underlying assumption of 
traditional concepts of law is that people are independent possessors of 
rights and duties, that they know their own interests and are capable 
of asserting them, that they are mature adults whose law-consciousness 
has, in general, already been formed. The implication of the Soviet 
concept of the educational function of law is that people, in general, do 
not know their rights and duties but must be taught them, and that these 
rights and duties are not something which they possess but are rather 
instruments which the state uses to inculcate the legal and social 
psychology which the leaders believe to be proper. There is an under- 
lying assumption that the subject of law, legal man, is not a mature, 
independent adult, not the free-willing ‘reasonable prudent man’ of our 
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tradition, but an immature, dependent child or youth whose law- 
consciousness must be guided and trained and disciplined by the 
official legal rules and processes. 

Professor Guins, who as a follower of Petrazhitsky has a special 
interest in the psychological effects of Soviet law, denies that the Soviet 
leaders have a similar interest. ‘Russian extremists’, he writes (meaning 
the Bolsheviks), ‘have overlooked the significance of the motivating 
power and educative influence of legal order’ (p. 103). In view of the © 
continual flow of Soviet legal literature on ‘the educational role of law’, 
‘the moral tasks of law’, ‘the educational role of the court’, and the like, 
it is hard to understand what Professor Guins means by this statement. 
For example, in an address on “The Educational Significance of the 
Soviet Court’, delivered and printed in 1947, the then Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR, I. T. Goliakov, spoke of the desira- | 
bility of attracting ‘the widest public’ into the courts. “Trying the case 
in great detail’, he stated, ‘strictly observing the law, the court step by | 
step discloses the whole picture of the crime or the civil dispute. It | 
raises the explanations of the parties to a higher level, transforming the 
whole trial not into a spectacle, as the selfish bourgeois court does, but 
into a serious instructive school for educating those attending the 
session to observe and respect law and justice’. Examples could be 
given of particular features of Soviet criminal and civil procedure which 
are expressly designed to fulfil an educational function not only with 
respect to the education of the public but also with respect to the 
education of the parties. * 

Likewise in fields of substantive law there are many examples to 
indicate that the educational role of law is a central — I would say the , 
central— idea of the Soviet law-makers.* Soviet contract law is | 
designed not only to teach respect for contracts (‘contract discipline’) 
but also to teach people (business managers, especially) how to use — 
contracts in the interests of the general economic plan as well as in 
their own interests (that is, in the interests of their individual state 
enterprises). Similarly, Soviet property law, family law, tort law, 
labour law, and especially criminal law, are filled with examples of the 
use of law as a means of dealing with, and shaping, attitudes towards 
rights and duties. 

Professor Guins recognizes that Soviet law has strong psychological 
effects upon the population, but he does not believe that it affects their 
specific legal psychology. It breeds ‘not citizens but slaves’ (p. 2). 
‘Every system of law,’ he writes (p. 24), ‘has an educative influence on 
the character of a nation. It can awaken consciousness of human 
dignity, create confidence in the existing system of justice, and generate 
respect towards the state and its institutions. However, if the law is, 
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above all, a system of submission, then there can be no development of 
legal psychology or understanding, no appraisal of the principles of 
strict legality, justice, and individual rights. On the contrary, such a 
system of law teaches servile obedience to orders in a school where all 
are deprived of their individuality.’ 

Law ‘is conducive to industry, initiative and thrift’ or, ‘on the 

contrary, it creates an excessive bureaucracy which produces inevitable 
failures unknown to another system’ (p. 3). Soviet property law, for 
example, ‘cannot influence the common man by any motivation to 
produce, save, or improve the economy’ (p. 110). “The Soviet economic 
order educates the vast masses of people in routine but not in initiative, 
and it educates the bureaucratic leaders to make plans for large-scale 
projects which are often impracticable’ (p. 111). Likewise, ‘the Soviet 
law of contracts has lost the character of a specialized school of training 
in business experience and legal inventiveness’ (p. 120). 

Professor Guins argues that ‘the psychology of private law’ is the 
psychology of self-interest, freedom, choice, will, while ‘the psychology 
of public law’ is the psychology of ‘devotion to social interests, readiness 
to face privation, and harsh discipline’. ‘Let us admit’, he writes, 
‘that this motivation is more altruistic, but the problem remains 
whether it is sufficiently effective’ (p. 82). His answer is that ‘Everybody 
knows that work stimulated by private interests is more efficient’ 
{ibid.). But here his argument breaks down again, because ‘everybody’ 
includes the Soviet leaders, who, as he states, have been compelled for 
reasons of efficiency to introduce ‘an extensive range of penalties and 
rewards, peculiar to the Soviet system ... Rewards take the place of 
disinterested and noble incentives ... Instead of generating a higher 
type of psychology, the system of penalties and rewards described 
‘above may well be regarded as a source of moral decay’ (p. 180). No 
evidence of moral decay is offered. 

The idea — never really explained — that the incentive of rewards is 

psychologically and morally different from the incentive of profits or of 
Private property is an interesting one. Whether or not this is so, the 
existence of an elaborate system of rewards in the Soviet Union makes 
it obvious that a balance is struck (as it must be struck in any society) 
between social motivations and personal motivations, between the sense 
_ of duties and the sense of rights. Indeed, these are not opposites but 
/ correlatives. What is significant in the Soviet system is the conscious 
and explicit use of the legal order, the order of rights and duties, prim- 
arily as a means of inculcating those motivations and that sense of 
rights and duties which the leaders believe to be necessary to make their 
system work. 
Professor Guins rightly stresses that a legal order can have an 
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important influence in teaching people industry, thrift, honesty, 
initiative, respect for rights (one’s own and others’), respect for the 
state. But surely the Soviet leaders have an interest in encouraging 
their subjects to cultivate these virtues. The popular belief that the 
Soviet system breeds slaves, in the sense of submissive and servile 
people who only know how to obey orders, is a gross underestimation of 
the inner strength of modern totalitarianism. 

Under Soviet labour law people who work harder than others and 
find ways of producing more goods receive higher wages and other 
rewards. Under Soviet banking law, they may deposit their savings in 
the State bank and receive interest at the rate of 5 per cent. If they are 
defrauded of their money they have remedies in tort law and in criminal 
law. Innumerable other examples could be given of Soviet laws which 
protect rights. These laws no more breed slaves than similar laws in 
other countries. 

The Soviet legal system is remarkably similar to Western systems in a 
great many of its features. Yet is there not a qualitative difference | 
between Soviet law and Western legal systems, even with respect to 
rules and procedures which are in terms identical? I believe there is, | 
on two counts. First, the rules and procedures laid down in Soviet 
statutes and decisions may be suspended if there is any question of 
political opposition involved — may be suspended, indeed, under the 
law itself, which authorizes the Special Board of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs to try in a secret administrative procedure persons 
charged with being ‘socially dangerous’ and to exile them to labour 
camps. Politics in Soviet Russia is beyond law. Where real opposition 
is even suspected, it is dealt with by suppression and force. Thus the 
legal system as a whole is precarious, and each provision of it must be 
read with the qualification: ‘unless the secret police step in.’ 

Yet there are a great many types of situations in which the secret 
police have no interest. If a wife sues her husband for divorce and 
alimony, if a workman sues the management of a state enterprise for 
compensation for personal injury, if one enterprise sues another for 
breach of a contract to deliver goods, if the state prosecutes a man for 
murder — it is highly probable that the rights and duties of the parties 
will be defined and allocated by due process of law under the applicable 
rules. Even in such situations, however, there is a second qualitative 
difference between rights under Soviet law and rights under American 
law (for example) that are in terms identical. This second difference 
consists in the fact that Soviet rights and duties are conferred by the 
state as a matter of grace to encourage those very virtues which Professo 
Guins finds absent in the Soviet system — industry, thrift, initiative, 
resourcefulness, respect for law, respect for the state; whereas unde 
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Western systems of law the same rights and duties are treated as 
\ belonging to the people who have them. The psychological effect of a 
Soviet judgment in favour of a meritorious plaintiff, say, who sues for 
the return of his cow is essentially different from that of a similar Ameri- 
can judgment on exactly the same facts: the Russian would very likely 
_ feel grateful to the judge for deciding in his behalf, and grateful to the 
_ state for providing a right of recovery, whereas the American would 
simply take it as his due. This psychological difference reflects an 
essential difference in the nature of rights under the two systems. The 
Soviet lawmaker or judge is like a parent who says to his child: ‘I shall 
give you an allowance of twenty-five cents a week, so long as you are not 
naughty.’ The child feels that so long as he is not naughty he has a 
right to the twenty-five cents. Nevertheless, when he receives it he is — 
or should be — grateful. He receives what he feels is his right, and yet 
it comes to him also as a gift. 

I have given the name ‘parental law’ to a legal system in which 
people are treated not as independent possessors of rights — mature 
adults who know what is due to them — but as immature, dependent 
youths, who must be guided and trained and disciplined in their 
consciousness of rights and duties, and for whom rights are also gifts. 
This idea of Soviet law is incompatible with the belief that law and 
justice hardly exist in the Soviet Union, that social life is regulated 
by the arbitrary whim of the rulers, since it presupposes that the Soviet 
leaders do give their subjects rights, which are in fact widely exercised. 
On the other hand, if it be admitted that Soviet law and justice exist to a 
significant degree, then the concept of parental law may serve to explain 
the dualism of law and terror in the total state. Both law and terror are 
instruments through which the state accomplishes its objectives. 
Terror serves as an instrument of political and ideological discipline; 
law serves as an instrument of moral and social discipline, a means of 
promoting a sense of responsibility, a proper balance between inventive- 
ness and restraint in the exercise of rights, industry, initiative, honesty, 
and other ‘legal virtues’. It is true that a highly developed law-con- 
sciousness may lead to sharp popular disapproval and resentment of 
arbitrary and ruthless political methods. This risk is minimized, 
however, first by restricting rights to those who are loyal, and second 
by establishing a parental relationship between the giver of rights (the 
state) and the receivers of rights. 

Professor Guins’ book is important because it shows so clearly the 
dangers to our understanding of the Soviet system which are produced 
by hatred and self-righteousness. Carthago delenda est sounds like a 
steady drum-beat through the pages.'* It is a book of which Prosecutor 
Vyshinsky would be proud, were he to change sides in the struggle 
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between Communism and anti-Communism. Such violence only 
obscures the real issues. The Soviet system is dangerous not because ity 
is lacking in law and justice but rather because it is developing a new | 
type of law which, while helping to satisfy men’s needs for justice in 
their personal and social relations, is reconcilable with political and 
ideological tyranny. 


HARVARD 


HarROLp J. BERMAN 


1 Professor Guins fails to mention that under Soviet law a person may assign his bank 
deposits causa mortis to ory — of the existence of potential heirs. 

2 Cf. J. N. Hazard, Law and Social Change in the USSR (1953), p. 186. 

3 On problems of "Soviet labour recruitment, see A. E. Pasherstnik, Pravo na Trud 
a 1951); cf. H. J. Berman, Book Review, 66 Harvard Law Review 950, 953-4 
{1953 

4H. J. Berman and B. A. Konstantinovsky, Soviet Law in Action: The Recollected 
Cases of a Soviet Lawyer (1952); cf. Hazard, ‘Personal Injury and Soviet Socialism’, 
65 Harvard Law Review 545 {19 52),where the relation of the Labour Code to workmen’ s 
compensation is discussed. It is true that some parts of the Labour Code are no longer 
controlling. 

5 Among numerous other errors, omissions, and half-truths, the following are 
perhaps worth noting: 

(a) It is stated on page 75: ‘One would not be greatly mistaken in saying that there 
are no other sources of law in the Soviet Union besides the statutory law in the wide 
scale characterized above’ [that is, including governmental decrees and resolutions]. 
This overlooks the fact that much Soviet legislation is quite skimpy, leaving large gaps 
to be filled by administrative and judicial interpretation. Whole fields of law have been 
developed by the courts on the basis of a few code | po cage 

(6) The author condemns the Soviet doctrine of analogy in criminal law, without 
stating that Soviet jurists have also criticized it and that the courts have greatly re- 
stricted its application. On page 389 he accuses authors who have reported these 
testrictions of ‘accepting this violation of fundamental principle of law indulgently’. 

(c) The author states on page 245 that after the war the Soviet government forbade 
Russian women to marry foreigners. Only on page 304 does he add that the prohibition 
was repealed in 1953. 

(d) It is stated on page 311 that under Article 58 of the Criminal Code, which governs 
counter-revolutionary crimes, a worker who attacks his boss can be punished by death. 
It should also have been noted that under a 1938 ruling by the Soviet Supreme Court 
a specific counter-revolutionary intent is required for conviction under Article 58. 

(e) It is stated on page 175 that under a 1940 statute production of goods of inferior 
quality ‘is considered equivalent to sabotage and entails sentence to ordinary prisons 
for a period from five to eight years’. It should also have been noted that by judicial 
interpretation this provision is restricted to cases in which criminal negligence is proved. 

It should also be mentioned that there are at least 75 typographical errors, due in part, 
no doubt, to the fact of publication in a foreign country. 

. Petrazhitsky wrote chiefly in Russian. There are German translations of a few of 
his books. The first English translation is to be published soon by the Harvard 
University Press. 

7See J. N. Hazard, Introduction, pp. xxv-xxvi, in Babb, transl., Soviet Legal 
Philp (1951). 

See H. J. Berman, Fustice in Russia: An Interpretation of Soviet Law (1950), pp. 
207-17, 227-33, 263-9. 

® Ibid., 218-27, 234-63, 270-80. 

»° Cf. p. 287, where the author concludes a discussion of the Soviet army by stating: 
“The organized army is a great political force. If there is a spirit of protest and defeat- 
ism in the people no sort of control and no sort of propaganda can keep it on the field 
of battle. It will turn its blade against the hated government.’ 


SOME CONVERSATIONS WITH SOVIET ECONOMISTS 


Tuis article is a report of a number of conversations which I had with 
Soviet economists in May 1954 while on a three weeks’ visit to the 
USSR as a member of a Scottish cultural delegation. Upon our arrival 
in Moscow I informed VOKS of my desire to discuss certain specified 
questions with economists, and four meetings were subsequently ar- 
ranged for me. In Moscow, I had a meeting lasting about two hours 
with two professors from the political economy section of the Academy of 
Sciences, and a longer meeting lasting about three hours with the dean 
of the faculty of political economy at Moscow University. In Tbilisi, I 
had two meetings, lasting about three hours in all, with a number of 
members of the University teaching staff. In general, the interpreters 
were very competent, and the only factor which prevented as full a 
discussion of some of the points as I should have liked was lack of time. 

I have not attempted to cover all the topics which were discussed at 
these meetings, but rather to select a number which I feel may be of 
interest to some readers of Soviet Studies. I have tried to confine myself 
as strictly as possible to reporting what was actually said in the discus- 
sions, reducing my own comments to a minimum. Some statements 
(usually put in inverted commas) have been quoted almost verbatim, 
but in most cases I have had to be content with summarizing what I 
believe to have been the spirit of the statement rather than reproducing 
its letter. 

The questions which I asked can be divided roughly into four groups: 
(1) Questions arising from Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR. (2) Questions on the teaching of political economy at Soviet 
universities. (3) Questions on the attitude of Soviet economists towards 
Western economic thought. (4) Questions on academic freedom in the 
USSR. The discussions on the first group of questions can most use- 
fully be reported upon in question-and-answer form, but in the case of 
the other three groups a general account of the discussion seems more 
suitable. 


(1) Questions Arising from Stalin’s ‘Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR’ 
Q. How far is it true to say that the theoretical basis of the recent 
economic changes in the USSR was laid in Stalin’s Economic Problems? - 
A. The theories put forward in Stalin’s Economic Problems certainly 
drew the attention of our planners to the major economic tasks which 
now lie before us — the improvement of conditions in agriculture and 
238 
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the rapid increase of consumers’ goods. But the basis of the changes was 
also laid by the objective conditions existing in our economy, of which, 
of course, Stalin’s Economic Problems was in effect a review. Stalin’s 
emphasis on the continued existence of contradictions between the 
relations of production and the productive forces of society under 
socialism? was particularly important in this connection. The recent 
economic changes are not in any way a rejection of the views expressed 
in Stalin’s work. For example, the shift of emphasis towards consumers’ 
goods does not mean that we reject Stalin’s views on the basic character 
of the means of production. 


Q. Are any proposals likely to be made in the near future for the 
implementation of Stalin’s suggestion that the existing forms of ‘pro- 
ducts-exchange’ in the USSR should be extended into ‘a broad system, 
under which the collective farms would receive for their products not 
only money, but also and chiefly the manufactures they need’?* 

A. No proposals in this direction are likely to be made in the near 
future. As Stalin said, such a system could only be introduced ‘as the 
products of the town multiply’.* At the present time our primary aim 
is a great extension of trade, so that the question of the extension of 
products-exchange is not likely to be put on the agenda for some con- 
siderable time. 


Q. Stalin suggests that the view that the state can ‘create’ or ‘trans- 
form’ economic laws, if accepted, might have led to the advocacy of 
‘adventurist’ policies. He also says that ‘some comrades’ have advocated 
the nationalization of collective-farm property.* Was this view about 
economic laws in fact associated with the advocacy of ‘adventurist’ 
policies in the countryside? [I asked this question at two of the meetings, 
and give both answers.] 

A. (1) The view that the state can ‘create’ or ‘transform’ economic 
laws, which was formerly widespread in the USSR, contradicted the 
basic Marxist teachings on the nature of law. The continued acceptance 
of this view might well have led to adventurism, but it did not in fact do 
so. “The nationalization of collective-farm property was not widely 
advocated. It was suggested only by a few individuals, who had no 
influence whatever, and who were not taken seriously’. 

A. (2) Stalin reminded us in his Economic Problems that laws are of an 
objective character. Some Marxists— mostly young people — had 
deviated from this view, and had come to think that the state could 
itself ‘create’ economic laws. “The policy of nationalizing the collective 
farms really belongs to the twenties, and is Trotskyist in character. In 
the later periods only faint traces of it have survived — e.g., in the pro- 
posals of Sanina and Venzher, who suggested that the implements of 
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production concentrated in the Machine and Tractor Stations should be 
given up to the collective farms.” Yaroshenko hinted at the possibility 
of nationalizing the collective farms. Stalin’s answer was no doubt to 
some extent dictated by these considerations’. 


Q. How far can the ‘basic law of socialism’, as defined by Stalin, be 
said to be an ‘objective’ law?*® 

A. ‘The law has in fact an objective existence. But if the state, per- 
ceiving the law, does not carry out the policy of trying to promote it, 
then it would be carrying out an adventurist policy not corresponding 
to the economic basis, and socialism would cease to exist’. In capitalist 
society, the capitalists seek maximum profits in order to survive. They 
do this, as it were, unconsciously, without realizing that they are acting 
in accordance with the basic law of capitalism. In socialist society, 
similarly, it is natural that the people should think only in terms of 
satisfying their needs collectively, even though they may do this un- 
consciously, without realizing that they are ae in accordance with 
the basic law of socialism. 

Q. Stalin argues that communism will not be achieved until (inter alia) 
commodity exchange is finally ended, and the two semi-independent 
production sectors (the state sector and the collective-farm sector) are 
amalgamated into one.* He also suggests that goods which enter into 
international exchange are ‘commodities’ in the Marxian sense.’® Does 
this mean that full communism will not be achieved until world pro- 
duction is regulated by a single authority? 

A. The transition from commodity exchange to the distribution of 
products is not so much a precondition of communist society as a 
feature of that society. Internally, the problem of the transition from 
commodity exchange will be solved when we have abundance. When we 
have communism in the USSR the goods we produce will still be com- 
modities outside the country, even though no longer so inside. So far as 
the other socialist countries are concerned, trade between us and them 
will take the form of products-exchange. Lenin said that a commodity 
entering into products-exchange ceases to be a commodity in the full 
sense of the word, although the law of value to some extent still governs 
it. In the case of commodities entering into this international products- 
exchange, the law of value will to some extent govern their exchange, 
but its effects will be mitigated by those of the law of maximum satis- 
faction characteristic of socialist economies. ‘When we have full world 
communism, however, the law of value will not operate in any way at all, 
since the law of value implies the idea of spontaneity’.*+ 


Q. Stalin states that the laws regarding the contradiction between 
the forces and the relations of production are universal laws.‘* What 
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form is the contradiction likely to take under full world communism? 
A. These laws are indeed universal laws, and will continue to exist 
under communism, although they will not of course take an antagonistic 
form. Even under communism, there will continue to be a contradiction 
between the growth of needs and the ability of society to satisfy these 
needs. “The communist system will create the conditions for a limitless 
development of the forces of production, but the relations of production 
might not be correspondingly well organized, but lagging behind’. 


(2) Questions on the Teaching of Political Economy at Soviet Universities 


The main questions I wished to ask under this head concerned the 
actual content of the courses in political economy. Here the economists 
at Tbilisi were my main informants, but since university curricula are 
virtually uniform throughout the whole of the USSR, what they said 
about their own university can presumably be taken to apply to all. There 
are apparently two courses in political economy, a one-year course which 
all students are obliged to take, and a five-year course which is taken by 
those wishing to study for a specialist degree in political economy. The 
one-year course is naturally fairly elementary in character. The first 
half of it consists of the political economy of capitalism, and is con- 
ducted, of course, strictly along Marxian lines. The subjects dealt with 
seem to be roughly equivalent to those included in Marxian textbooks 
in the West — pre-capitalist societies, commodities and commodity 
production, money, value and surplus value, crisis, reproduction and 
imperialism. The second half of the course consists of the political 
economy of socialism. So far as I could gather, this includes both an 
outline of the economic laws of socialism, along the lines laid down in 
Stalin’s Economic Problems, and a survey of the basic economic institu- 
tions in the USSR. At the time of our visit there was as yet no author- 
ized textbook covering the whole course, and the books recommended 
to students were for the most part the original Marxist classics and the 
economic works of Lenin and Stalin, together with party decisions on 
economic matters and official documents relating to the five-year plans. 
[A comprehensive elementary textbook, which had been in preparation 
for a number of years but whose appearance was delayed by the con- 
troversies which culminated in the publication of Stalin’s Economic 
Problems, was finally brought out in September 1954. The Soviet 
economists told me that the appearance of this textbook might well 
result in some modification of the present university curricula in political 
economy, but from what I could gather it seemed rather unlikely that 
there would be any substantial modification of the theses put forward 
by Stalin.] 
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. The five-year course, for those specializing in political economy, seems 
to be extremely thorough. In his first year, the student embarks upon 
the study of the political economy of capitalism. He also attends 
lectures in economic geography, higher mathematics, Russian, a foreign 
language and a subject called ‘the foundations of Marxism-Leninism’. 
In his second year, he completes his study of the political economy of 
capitalism, and commences that of the political economy of socialism. 
He also continues his study of economic geography, Russian, the 
foreign language, and Marxism-Leninism, and begins a new course on 
statistics. In his third year, he completes the courses on the political 
economy of socialism, the foreign language, and statistics, and takes new 
courses on the history of economic thought and the principles of 
economic planning. He also begins work on a special subject, which he 
can choose for himself out of a list which includes industry, trade, agri- 
culture, finance and credit, statistics and theoretical political economy. 

This special subject will occupy him almost exclusively during the 
fourth and fifth years of his course. The first half of his fourth year will 
be taken up with general reading on his subject, and in the second half of 
the year he will be obliged to spend two months working in some 
appropriate institution — for example, if he has chosen to study finance 
and credit, he may work at the Ministry of Finance, or if he is studying 
theoretical political economy he may work at some specialized secondary 
school or higher educational establishment where political economy is 
taught. He will be excused attendance at lectures during this period of 
two months, and will be paid for his work. He will then write an 
account of his experiences, and will receive a mark for it from the 
university. In his final year, he will choose a particular aspect of his 
special subject, and write a thesis on it. Study during this year will be 
mainly in seminars. He will also spend a further period of two months 
working in some appropriate institution, and he will write an account 
of his experiences just as he did in the previous year. 

So far as examinations are concerned, the student will be given an oral 
examination by his university at the end of each of the courses he takes, 
and at the end of his final year he will have to pass a state examination, 
which is also oral, in general political economy and Marxism-Leninism. 
Three questions are put at these oral examinations, all of which, plus 
supplementaries, have to be answered by the student. Apparently the 
average time taken per student per subject is about 20 minutes in the 
case of the local university examinations, and rather longer — about 
30-35 minutes — in the case of the final state examination. In addition 
to this, in each year of his course the student will have to write essays on 
special subjects related to the particular courses which he is taking in 
that year. 
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(3) Questions on the Attitude of Soviet Economists Towards Western 
Economic Thought 

How far are Soviet students of political economy made aware of 
recent developments in Western economic thought? I put this question 
in several different ways to the various economists I met. For example, 
I asked one professor what non-Marxist works on economic theory had 
been translated into Russian recently. He replied that Keynes’s 
General Theory had been translated, and had gone through several 
editions, the last in the middle ’forties. Part of the advanced course in 
political economy was devoted to Keynes, and many dissertations on 
Keynesian economics had been written by Soviet students. Marshall, 
Fisher and J. B. Clark had also been translated, and other Western 
works had recently been reprinted —the Webbs and Hobson, for 
example.** The works of Western Marxist economists such as Dobb 
and Sweezy, although they had not been translated, were on the shelves 
of the libraries and were well known to specialists. ‘We are now 
studying more of the works of Western economists than ever before,’ the 
professor said, ‘and at the moment we are particularly interested in the 
work of American economists’. ‘Formerly,’ he added, ‘most of the West- 
ern economists were simply dismissed as “‘lackeys of the bourgeoisie”’, 
and so on. But now they are being studied by students in order that 
they may find out for themselves why they should be dismissed’. I also 
asked this professor whether the work of modern British economists 
such as Joan Robinson was available for students to study, and whether 
his university library received any British economic journals. He replied 
that Joan Robinson’s work was indeed available, and that students were 
very interested in her; and that his library did receive some of the older 
British periodicals, such as the Economic Fournal. 


I then asked him what he thought of the criticism, often made in the 


West, that Soviet economists treated their Western colleagues too much 
as ‘one reactionary mass’, without distinguishing carefully enough be- 
tween different individuals and ideas; and that they were too fond of 
imputing disreputable motives to Western economists who were in fact 
perfectly honest. ‘It is often difficult,’ he replied, ‘to show different 
shades of opinion, although I personally think it would be better to take 
more pains to distinguish one from another. We take the Western 
economists and their theories as objective facts, which is why we con- 
sider them not so much from the point of view of their subjective 
motives as from the point of view of what they have actually said. If 
some of our Soviet economists tend to overemphasize the subjective 
aspect, this is only because they are anxious to emphasize the objective 
effects of their work. The first task must always be to ask whose interests 
the Western economists represent. And if you consider them from this 
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aspect, you will find that the majority of them write from the bourgeois 
point of view. The spearhead of most of our recent criticism of Western 
economics has been directed against the economists of the Labour Party, 
and particularly against Keynes, whom we definitely regard as a bourgeois 
economist, whatever his subjective intentions may have been. Soviet 
economists, you see, are facing the necessity of exposing the inconsist- 
ency between the ideology of the Labour Party and its actions. It is 
very important to show the people of the USSR that the Labour Party is 
not really socialist, and I think this is also important for progressive 
people abroad’. 

“There is, of course,’ he continued, ‘the problem of the terminology we 
tend to use. This might frighten some people away, but you must 
understand that it is traditional in our country. Sometimes we appear 
not to be sufficiently polite —that is the way we do things at home, and 
we tend to think that it may also help those abroad. Overstatement is 
part of our tradition, and no doubt the things we say sometimes sound 
rather too loud to you in your country, where understatement is more 
usual. Some of the things we say may sound alien to you, but our public 
takes it all as it should be taken, simply because it knows how it should 
be taken. The younger the scientist, the louder his criticism and the 
more “temperamental” he is. And you also often find that the shorter his 
period of party membership, the longer and the more emphatic are his 
articles. The zeal of some of our younger scholars sometimes embarrasses 


even me — and I have been connected with the party for 30 years. But 
in this respect I am a follower of Lenin, whom I once had the honour 
of entertaining in my own home. I take Lenin’s attitude on this as a 
model to be followed. Lenin never liked putting things mildly, and was 
always very sharp in his criticism.’ 


(4) Questions on Academic Freedom in the USSR 


On a number of occasions I raised the question of academic freedom 
in the USSR. Here it was rather more difficult to establish proper con- 
tact. For example, I found that it was not much use asking whether a 
non-Marxist economist would be permitted to put forward his ideas to 
students. The reply was simply that this question did not arise, since it 
would be very difficult to find a non-Marxist economist in the USSR. 
So I tried raising the question more specifically, in connection with some 
of the important controversies which have taken place in recent years in 
the USSR. For example, in the course of a discussion on Stalin’s essay 
on linguistics, we were told that the majority of those who did not at first 
agree with Stalin’s theses had now come to the conclusion that he was 
correct. Some, however, still held to their former opinions. I asked 
whether dissentients such as these were permitted to put their views 
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before the general public and before their students. The answer was 
that they were quite free to put their views before the general public, 
but that in their lectures to students they had to teach according to the 
official programme. They might, if they wished, make critical com- 
ments, provided that they explained that these represented their own 
personal views, but they had to stick to the programme. But my 
informants insisted that the programme itself might be changed as a 
result of further discussions; and it was made fairly plain to me that this 
right of dissentients to press, in free discussion with their colleagues, 
for the amendment of the teaching programme was one of the main 
elements in the present Soviet conception of academic freedom. 

The same point was expressed rather well by one of the economists. 
We were talking about the doctrine (mentioned above) that the state 
under socialism can ‘create’ or ‘transform’ economic laws — a doctrine 
which was widely accepted in the USSR after the war, but which 
eventually came under fire and was decisively rejected as a result of the 
discussions which culminated in Stalin’s Economic Problems. A number 
of economists, my informant said, had expressed disagreement with this 
doctrine long before Stalin’s work appeared, and there had been several 
faculty discussions about it. I asked whether those who dissented from 
the then official view had ever expressed their opinions about it in their 
lectures to students. ‘Not directly,’ was the reply. ‘On important 
matters of this kind, it is the practice in our country for all lecturers to 
put forward the same line of reasoning. This is done so as not to confuse 
the students. But indirectly the students must have been made aware 
of the controversy, since some students were invited to the faculty 
meetings at which the problem was discussed. The important point is 
that the official programme can be changed as a result of such discussions 
— and in this case it was in fact changed.’ 

On a number of occasions my informants emphasized that the ideolog- 
ical framework of Marxism in the USSR is sufficiently wide to allow a 
considerable range of controversy, and that controversies are in fact 
going on all the time in many different branches of the arts and sciences. 
In many cases, I was informed, these controversies are conducted quite 
openly in the professional journals and the general press. In other cases, 
however — for example, that of the doctrine that the socialist state can 
‘create’ economic laws — it was made clear to me that a controversy may 
go on for a long time in professional and party circles without anything 
appearing in print to suggest that the doctrine under consideration is 
not universally accepted. ‘As a general rule,’ one economist said to me 
in this connection, ‘discussions are publicized right away; but in some 
cases we bring the problem to public notice only when it has already 
ripened.’ I was given to understand that discussions which were not. 
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immediately publicized were none the less real for that, as shown in the 
case of the economists who criticized Stalin’s Remarks on Economic 
Questions. ** 

Finally, I raised the related question of dogmatism in political 
economy. How far, I asked, did the articles which have recently been 
published in the USSR attacking dogmatism in Soviet science have any 
application to political economy? The reply was that the current cam- 
paign against dogmatism did indeed have a certain application, because 
Soviet economists were often dogmatic both in their research and their 
teaching. But dogmatism was in fact quite alien to Marxism, and if the 
Soviet economists always bore carefully in mind the slogan ‘link theory 
with practice’ this defect would eventually be overcome. ‘Possibly,’ 
my informant added, ‘it was a necessary stage in the development of 
Marxian economics that many people did not go into things deeply, but 
accepted them dogmatically. But now this stage is over, and the time 
has come for Marxian economists to give something back, to pass over 
to the task of creation.’ 


Ronacp L. MEEk 
GLasGow 


1 Mr. Farquhar Gillanders, of the Department of Extra-Mural Studies at Glasgow 
University, associated himself with my request, and was present with me at each of 
the meetings. The responsibility for the present article, however, rests with me alone. 

2 Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR (English edn.), pp. 75-6. 


3 Ibid., pp. 103-4. 

4 Tbid.,. p. 104. 

& Ibid., Pp. 94. 

® Ibid., p. 96. 

7 Stalin’s reply to Sanina and Venzher will be found in ibid., pp. 93ff. 

8 The ‘basic law of socialism’ is as follows: “The securing of the maximum satisfac- 
tion of the constantly rising material and cultural requirements of the whole of society 
through the continuous expansion and perfection of socialist production on the basis 
of higher techniques’ (p. 45). An ‘objective’ law is described as one which reflects 
‘law-governed processes which operate independently of the will of man’ (p. 5). 

* Ibid., pp. 20-1 and 73-4. 

10 Tbid., pp. 14-15 and 59. 

an ‘Spontaneity’ was probably the interpreter’ s rendering of the Russian stikhiinost, 
which in current Soviet usage means ‘the quality of not being under social control’ or 
‘not governed by policy’. 

12 Economic Problems, p. 79. For the best modern account of the Marxist concept of 
‘contradiction’, see Mao ‘Tse Tung’s essay On Contradiction (Foreign Languages 
Press, Peking, 1952). 

13 Although none of the economists with whom I spoke were specialists in the 
history of economic thought, they were evidently very familiar with the main works 
of the British Classical economists. They were particularly interested in the account 
which I gave them of the new Sraffa-Dobb edition of the works and correspondence 
of Ricardo, of the appearance of which they were not yet aware. At Tbilisi, again, they 
were very proud of the fact that Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations had been translated 
into Georgian. 

14 Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR consists of a set of remarks on 
economic questions connected with the discussions of November 1951, together with a 
series of replies to a number of economists who had criticized these 
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SOME NOTES ON SOVIET NATIONAL INCOME STATISTICS 


A. THE SOVIET DEFINITION OF NATIONAL INCOME 


In Western countries ‘national income’ represents ‘a measure of the 
value of goods and services becoming available to the nation for con- 
sumption or adding to wealth’.: All ‘current economic activity’ con- 
tributes to the national income, which is thus equal to the sum of earn- 
ings arising from such activity, whether this takes the form of wages, 
rent, profits or interest. The British definition excludes incomes un- 
connected with the economic activity of the recipient (e.g. social service 
benefits) and also interest on the national debt, the latter being deemed 
to have no recognizable connection with past or present output of goods 
and services. 

The Soviet definition follows an older tradition; national income 
arises only from ‘production’, from ‘productive activity’, and these terms 
are understood in the sense in which they were seen by Adam Smith. 
The actual wording of the usual Soviet definition differs little from that 
used in the West. Here, for instance, is one: “That part of the social 
product which is added — newly created — by the labour of society in 
the given period and which is available for the use of society in the form 
of consumption and accumulation funds’. The term ‘product’, how- 
ever, is confined strictly to material production, i.e. to goods only. 
Services are deemed unproductive, save where they are rendered in the 
process of producing goods, and the persons engaged in providing them 
are deemed to consume a portion of the national income without them- 
selves contributing towards its creation; in other words, they are 
recipients of transfers, in the same sense as a British recipient of unem- 
_ ployment pay. 

The Soviet definition leaves open a number of theoretical and practical 
questions, and has been the subject of considerable argument within the 
USSR. Naturally, no one doubts that industry, agriculture and con- 
struction are branches of material production. To these is added the 
transport of goods, which is ‘beyond all doubt part of the country’s 
material production, because the overall value of goods must include all 
costs down to the delivery of products to the consumer’.* For similar 
reasons, the expenditure of productive enterprises on postal services 
contributes to the national income. Trade as such is considered un- 
productive, in so far as it consists merely of buying and selling (‘specula- 
tion’), and Soviet theorists hold that this speculative aspect is primary 
in the West and that consequently trade in capitalist countries is essent- 
ially unproductive; whereas in the USSR the ‘material’ functions of 
sorting, storage and transport are deemed to be predominant and to 
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justify the inclusion of trade with ‘productive activities’. Other kinds 
of economic activity, while ‘socially useful’, are considered to be un- 
productive services; these include passenger transport of all kinds, 
postal services rendered to persons, education, health, administration, 
defence, security, the theatre, and so on. It is the omission of these items 
which constitutes the principal difference between the Soviet and 
Western definitions of national income, though of course the differences 
between the economic systems give, in addition, a different content to 
the figures published and the terms used in the two worlds. 

This dividing line between productive and unproductive activities has 
been challenged by a number of Soviet scholars. The most far-reaching 
criticism is that of Kursky, in 1940. After setting out the orthodox 
doctrine, he not only demanded the inclusion of passenger transport 
(‘the existing practice omits over a third of the net product of transport’), 
but went so far as to deny the validity of the distinction between pro- 
ductive activity and services. ‘The basic error of those comrades who 
confine national income to the productive sector consists of incorrect, 
un-Marxist understanding of the creation of national income by social 
labour. Under socialism .. . labour in the ‘‘non-material” sphere is an 
integral part of the social labour of socialist society.’ Supporting his 
views with selected quotations from Marx, Kursky urged the inclusion 
of cultural, administrative and other services in the national income, i.e. 
virtually the adoption of the Western definition. “The restriction of the 
sources of national income to the so-called productive sphere, inter- 
preted as material production, leads to a substantial understatement of 
the size of the Soviet national income. It is enough to point out that the 
total value of the net product of the “unproductive sphere” is about a 
fifth of the entire value of the national income.’* 

Kursky goes considerably further than anyone else. Thus Kras- 
nolobov argued in favour of the inclusion of passenger transport, 
personal postal services, laundries and other economic activities involv- 
ing sales,* but made no such suggestion in the case of administrative, 
educational and other non-commercial services. It is interesting to note 
that a number of Eastern European countries appear to have adopted 
Krasnolobov’s suggested definition,’ but there is still no sign that his 
views have found official acceptance in his native land. 

Others have been more modest still. A recent critic of the orthodox 
view argues for the inclusion of passenger transport in the list of ‘pro- 
ductive’ activities,* while the author of a textbook on municipal 
services confines his arguments to urban passenger transport, though the 
quotation from Marx which he uses to support his thesis applies equally 
to all forms of transport and would seem effectively to demolish the 
orthodox theory.° 
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The existing definition leads to many difficult marginal problems, and 
nowhere more so than in transport. For example, a signalman is acting 
‘productively’ when he accepts a goods train, but is performing an 
unproductive service when a passenger train appears. It is not surpris- 
ing to learn that the orthodox doctrine ‘is in conflict with the present 
practices of planning, measurement of labour productivity, assessing 
material and financial resources and costs in transport. In the practical 
planning of the above, transport is not divided between goods and 
passenger’.’° It is, of course, possible to arrive at the ‘gross product’ of 
goods transport by adding together the expenditures on transport of 
productive enterprises; however, to arrive at the contribution of trans- 
port to the national income it is necessary to deduct some estimated 
proportion of total material expenses, and it is not at all clear how this is 
done. 

An arbitrary line must also be drawn between those engaged in ‘pro- 
ductive’ activity and in administration. The practice is to include in the 
latter category those working at the level of a glavk (a division of an 
economic ministry) and above. Therefore a typist is productive when 
working for, say, the manager of the Trekhgorka textile works; but if she 
is transferred to the office of the glavk which, under the Ministry of 
Textile Industry, controls the said works, then she ceases to be produc- 
tive. The same, of course, would apply to the manager. Needless to say, 
there are also some awkward marginal problems involved in the Western 
definitions, ranging from the familiar case of the man who decreases the 
national income by marrying his cook to the complex question of the 
proper assessment of banking services. None the less, the Soviet 
attempt to exclude ‘services’ does lead to some special difficulties which 
Western economists do not have to face. 

Soviet statisticians calculate the national income from the production 
side, as a sum of net products; in the course of arriving at the net, they 
deduct from the gross value of the product not only the cost of materials 
and services used up in the process of production but also estimated 
depreciation (amortization). Therefore nothing equivalent to our Gross 
National Product (which includes depreciation) emerges from their 
calculations. 

In principle, in the USSR, as in Western countries, the national 
income may be viewed either as the total net product or as the sum of 
incomes derived from productive (or economic) activity. These, being 
two aspects of the same thing, should in theory be identical. However, 
as Krasnolobov has pointed out, there are grave difficulties under Soviet 
conditions in making the two ‘sides’ balance because of the inclusion of 
losses (in agriculture) in output data, and the system of multiple prices 
(again mainly, but not exclusively, in agriculture). The problems to 
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which this gives rise become particularly acute when national income 
is expressed in prices of some base-year. It is clear from all Soviet 
sources that these problems are in fact avoided by calculating national 
income from the production end only. 


B. THE PROBLEM OF TURNOVER TAX 


In the West the term ‘national income’ is generally taken to equal the 
income of factors of production, and so excludes indirect taxes, or 
‘taxes on outlay’. The Soviet theorists would not disagree; they would 
certainly denounce any Western statistician who sought to include his 
country’s excise or purchase-taxes in the national income. However, 
they hold that turnover tax, despite its name, is not a tax at all; it is a 
genus of producer’s profit made by the state out of the operations of its 
enterprises, an integral part of the price of the affected products, and 
therefore part of the national income in the generally accepted sense. 
This argument is put again and again in Soviet publications, and it is 
clearly regarded as important from the propaganda standpoint: turnover 
tax is a profit of socialist enterprise and not a tax, and therefore the bulk 
of the Soviet budgetary expenditures is financed not by taxation but 
through the state’s own economic operations, whereas in capitalist 
countries one sees the widespread use of highly regressive indirect taxes 
which fall heavily on the toiling masses, etc. etc. We are not concerned 
here with this rather specious piece of political warfare, but with the 
more restricted question of whether the Soviet turnover tax may 
legitimately be included in national income in the usual sense of the 
word. Some critics (especially Dr. N. Jasny in The Soviet Price System) 
are emphatic in answering the question in the negative. Yet there is a 
great deal to be said in favour of the official viewpoint, which might be 
put as follows: 

The state is the owner of its enterprises. Let us suppose that a pro- 
duct is sold at 100 rubles, of which 15 rubles goes in wages, 35 rubles on 
materials, 5 rubles on depreciation allowances, 5 rubles on distribution 
costs; this leaves a margin of 40 rubles, which represents the state’s 
profit. For reasons purely of administrative convenience, the state so 
fixes the given factory’s selling price as to leave it a profit of 5 rubles; the 
balance, 35 rubles, is transferred to the budget as turnover tax. It will 
be shown that the bulk of the enterprise’s ‘profit’ (5 rubles) may also 
find its way into the state budget. In what sense is there any economic 
or social difference between turnover tax and profit? Suppose that the 
state decides to allow the enterprise a higher profit (say 15 rubles of 
which a larger proportion will be skimmed off to the state budget); 
suppose, then, tax falls to 25 rubles. What difference would it make to 
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anyone except the various book-keepers and accountants? Has the 
‘factor cost’ of producing the above article been altered? 

There is some sound logic in this view. Articles manufactured by the 
state do not change ownership until someone buys them, and the 
state’s profit on the transaction can usefully be viewed as a whole. The 
factor of ownership does make a difference, as can be shown by the 
following ‘Western’ example: in Great Britain, cigarettes are privately 
manufactured, and the state levies a heavy indirect tax on them; in 
France the manufacture of cigarettes is a state monopoly, and they are 
sold at a high enough price to yield a sizeable revenue to the budget. 
There is a sense in which the French state makes a profit on cigarettes, 
whereas the British state taxes cigarettes. (All this in no way ‘justifies’ 
the sale of consumer goods at high prices; that is quite a different 
matter which will not be pursued here.) 

Soviet statisticians similarly regard any sums paid in local taxes and 
levies by state enterprises as part of the net product, i.e. of the state’s 
proceeds from its enterprises; such payments include the timber levy, 
real-estate taxes, etc. On the same logical grounds, taxes levied on 
collective farms (kolkhozy) and producers’ co-operatives are not 
treated as state profits but purely as taxes, since these are not state 
enterprises and the payment involves a change of ownership. ** 

The official doctrine is less sound when it is applied to agricultural 
produce, for here the producer is generally not a state enterprise at all; 
the bulk of agricultural production is undertaken by collective farms 
and by peasants in their personal capacity. These producers are subject 
to a species of tax in kind by being compelled to deliver part of their 
produce to the state at low prices, and a substantial portion of turnover 
tax revenue arises from the resale of this produce by the state at much 
higher prices. The producers thus ‘transfer a part of [their] net income 
to the state to cover general expenditures on expanding production, on 
defence, health, education, etc.’** If this be the case, the revenue 
derived by the state from its power to acquire produce at low prices is a 
tax. A thing cannot at one and the same time be a ‘profit of socialist 
enterprise’ and a tax, and Soviet writers do not seem to have found a 
way round this piece of doctrinal inconsistency. The problem has in 
part been evaded, but not solved, by allocating turnover tax on agri- 
cultural produce to (‘socialist’) industry, on the grounds that the tax is 
actually paid by the state procurement and processing enterprises; it 
will be shown that this leads to a relative understatement of agricultural 
production. 

The inclusion of turnover taxes in the national income brings the 
Soviet concept close to what we would call ‘net national product at 
market prices’. This is a perfectly legitimate concept, and no exception 
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would be taken to the Soviet use of it — if Soviet statisticians admitted 
that they use it; however, at this point clarity and consistency have to be 
sacrificed to propaganda advantage, and so Soviet statisticians must 
claim that turnover tax is a social and indeed moral category quite 
different from any tax imposed in capitalist countries, and that their 
calculations are at factor cost. 

One must bear in mind that, in terms of current prices, effect of 
turnover tax is to increase the relative share of consumption in the 
national income, compared with any measurement net of tax; this 
means that the exchange value of the ‘consumption ruble’ against 
foreign currencies is reduced, relatively to the exchange rate applicable 
to the almost wholly untaxed producers’ goods. This is one reason, 
among many, why any single exchange rate is unusable in analysing 
the Soviet economy. 

The national income, genus sovieticum, reflects inevitably the pecu- 
liarities of the Soviet cost structure and price system, and so one must 
turn to a discussion of these. 


C. PROFITS, PRICES, ‘FACTOR COST’ 


The prices paid to Soviet enterprises for their goods and services 
generally include a margin over and above their costs, and this margin 
is labelled ‘profit’, though the real meaning of the term differs appre- 
ciably from the Western sense of the word.'‘ It is calculated as a per- 
centage of costs, not of capital invested. Thus if costs were 100 and 
receipts from sales were 105, there would be a profit rate (rentabelnost) 
of 5 per cent. The profit is calculated net of any turnover tax payable 
on the enterprise’s product (though of course tax may enter into the 
cost of materials used). 

The profit margin is used partly for investment within the enterprise, 
partly to create incentive and welfare funds, the latter benefiting 
disproportionately from any excess in profits over the plan. However, 
the enterprise has very limited rights over its profits; thus, the bulk of 
enterprise-financed investment is determined in detail by the national 
economic plan, and only relatively very small investment decisions lie 
within the power of the manager. In any event, it is the rule that all 
sums which the regulations do not permit the enterprise to retain are 
transferred to the state budget. Indeed, the budget takes the lion’s 
share of profits (in the year 1953, over three-quarters of total). Therefore 
to an important extent profits can be regarded as a state tax on enter- 
prises. This has led one American scholar, Professor Holzman, to 
regard profits as a tax, along with turnover tax.** 

Profits have tended to be relatively low, or in some cases negative, 
in heavy industry. In the words of a recent textbook on price policy, 
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the prices of producers’ goods ‘need not cover the entire social cost of 
their production’, and often provide only ‘minimum profits’, i.e. the 
revenue covers only the bare cost of production and leaves nothing or 
very little over to finance investments or increases in stocks.'* Thus, 
while it is in the highly capitalized ‘heavy’ sector that investment has 
been concentrated, enterprises in that sector have tended to make low 
profits and receive large sums from the budget, while enterprises in 
light industry have made higher profits (and paid heavy turnover taxes) 
and most of their profits have been transferred to the budget. One may 
view this process as one of shifting the profits of the consumer-goods 
industries to heavy industry, and indeed just this is meant by the 
frequently-repeated sentence: ‘part of the value created in heavy indus- 
try is realized in light industry.’*’ 

The following table, which relates to the 1940 plan, illustrates what 
has been said above: 


Revenues and Expenditures of Industries 


(from all sources and for all purposes, including investment) 
as percentages 


Coal Ferrous _— Textiles Food 
Metall. Industry 
Total Expenditure 100 100 100 100 

of which: 

Paid to budget (a) 0.6 2.9 61.6 
Production Expenses 69.5 81.4. 61.9 35-2 
Investment and 
stock increase 27.1 15.1 2.2 1.2 
Total revenue (5) 100 100 100 100 
of which: 

from sales of produce 73.6 91.9 99.8 99.2 
from state budget 26.4 8.1 0.2 0.8 

Notes: (a) Including turnover tax. 

) Including allocations from budget. 

Source: Polyak, in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1940, No. 7, p. 78. 

A similar table for the year 1954 would show an appreciable amount 
of investment in the light and food industries and somewhat more 
self-financed investments in heavy industry, but the general pattern has 
not been changed. 

It is important to note that the relative value of profits as a source of 
budgetary revenue (and intra-industrial accumulation) has been rising 
rapidly as compared with turnover tax. The 1954 budget assumes that 
profits will be 123 milliard rubles and turnover tax 234 milliards. In 
1948, profits were under 40 milliards and turnover tax yield was much 
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the same as in 1954. Admittedly 1948 was not a good year (subsidies 
were paid to many branches of heavy industry): but at no time in Soviet 
economic history have profits played relatively so important a role as 
now, and it is plainly the policy of the government to continue to expand 
profits. 

The term ‘profit’ has certain peculiarities in Soviet practice. Thus it 
is not net of subsidies, either for any given branch of the economy or 
even for an enterprise. For example, the accounts of what appears to be 
a glavk, reproduced in a textbook of industrial accountancy, show a 
state subsidy (dotatsia) of 204 million rubles and the transfer to the 
budget of 177 millions of profits.* In other cases, the state takes away 
a large portion of an enterprise’s profit, and then returns it again in the 
form of allocation for investment or stock increase, this procedure being 
justified by administrative convenience and a greater degree of central 
control. Parts of stocks and profits of an enterprise may be allocated by a 

glavk to another enterprise to cover deficiencies there.1* Therefore 
the published total of profits of state enterprises, usually given by the 
Minister of Finance in his budget speech, corresponds to no precisely- 
definable economic concept. Indeed, it is difficult to define the meaning 
of Soviet profits. The bulk of them, as has been shown, are absorbed 
into the state budget, along with turnover tax. Much of the resulting 
sum is then redistributed through the budget to various sectors of the 
economy. However, the combined total of turnover tax and profits tax 
substantially exceeds total allocations to the national economy, and the 
balance may be deemed to be devoted to social services, defence and 
other governmental activities. Thus profits (except for the small 
proportion used for bonuses and welfare) and turnover tax are partly 
the means by which financial resources are shifted about within the 
state sector of the economy and partly a means of financing general state 
expenditure. 

It is true that a large proportion of profits made in Britain and 
America are paid into the budget as taxes. Yet there is this important 
difference: taxes on profits are fixed at a given level, and anything that 
is left is at the disposal of the firm; whereas in the USSR the state takes 
the entire profit, less a strictly defined margin, and the bulk of the latter 
is only left to the enterprise on condition it is spent in exactly the way 
laid down by the state. 

What, then, is ‘factor cost’ under Soviet conditions? Professor 
Bergson includes profits within his definition, adjusting only for turn- 
over tax and subsidies. This adjustment is in itself extremely hazardous, 
as soon as one tries to determine the impact of turnover tax on different 
sectors of the economy, and particularly on producer goods and con- 
sumer goods. The reason is this: such out-of-date information as is 
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available about turnover tax payments is arranged by people’s com- 
missariats (ministries), and this is highly misleading, because, for 
instance, the Ministry of Armament Production makes bicycles, civilian 
radio receivers and washing machines; and so even if we knew how much 
tax was paid by this ministry in 1954, it would still be impossible to 
know how much of it relates to armament production. However, even 
if turnover tax and subsidies were accurately apportioned, there is still 
the systematically unequal level of profits to be considered, and the 
transfer through the budget of profits in light industry to investment in 
heavy industry. Within ‘heavy-industry’ ministries, an unknown part 
of total profits arises out of the activities of tsekhi shirpotryeba, i.e. the 
workshops manufacturing consumer goods. Even transport charges are 
so arranged as to favour heavy industry: according to a good and recent 
source, railway charges for raw materials are, as a matter of policy, 
higher for those ‘to be used for manufacturing commodities subject to 
turnover tax’.*° 

It is true that in no country does economic reality correspond exactly 
to the theoretical ‘factor cost’ pattern. In Western countries too profits 
are unequal, and so on. The difference, however, is that in the USSR 
the inequalities are systematically planned in such a way as to cheapen 
producer goods relatively to consumer goods, whereas in the West they 
are more or less impartially scattered about the economy. This fact 
has an important bearing on making any comparisons between the share 
of investment or consumption in the national income of, say, the 
USSR and the United States, in terms of adjusted factor cost, of the 
kind attempted by Professor Bergson. 

Such a comparison is also affected by certain features of the Soviet 
cost structure. 

In the USSR, interest and rent payments play a negligible role; 
capital invested in state enterprises is not repayable; the depreciation 
(amortization) allowances are relatively low, and the bulk of them are 
spent on capital repairs, i.e. on keeping existing buildings and equip- 
ment in working order. All this has an important bearing both on 
international comparisons and in the measurement of the economic 
return of investments. 

The absence of interest on investments is in a sense a handicap for 
Soviet planners: how are they to choose between investment alterna- 
tives? Of course, this choice is limited for them, since purely economic 
criteria do not govern a decision to expand tractor rather than shoe 
production. However, within the same field there are alternatives; one 
way might require a higher initial investment in buildings and machin- 
ery than another, and there is no doubt that the absence of interest 
payments and low depreciation allowances have combined to give the 
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high-investment variant an apparent but spurious attractiveness. This 
has been worrying Soviet theoreticians, and a number of articles on the 
subject of the measurement of the economic return from alternative 
investment projects have appeared in the specialist press, notably by 
the transport economist Khachaturov.*! The idea of a notional rate of 
interest seems heretical to some Soviet economists, but is in fact quite 
widely used as an aid in calculations. 

Because investment allocations are outright gifts, the ‘factor cost’ 
of producing anything in new buildings and on new machinery is to 
that extent lowered in comparison with a technically identical situation 
in a Western country. The bigger the initial investment required, the 
lower relatively will the factor costs be in the USSR. Since the bulk 
of new investment has been in the producer goods sector, it follows that 
the ‘economy’ arising from the absence of interest has been greatest 
there. Other things being equal, this would tend to make the share of 
producer goods in total output lower in the USSR (in ruble terms) 
than would be the case with a British or American cost structure. This 
is relevant to international comparisons, of the kind attempted in the 
symposium on Soviet Economic Growth.** 

It seems very doubtful whether the concept of ‘factor cost’, at any 
rate as Bergson uses it, is of any great value in the study of the USSR, 
and it is certainly liable to be misleading if used in international com- 
parisons. This is true most of all in the case of agriculture, where a 
system of multiple prices, and the lack of any common measure of 
kolkhoz remuneration, makes any calculation of factor cost a most 
arbitrary proceeding. 

It seems to be certain that the relative magnitudes of the Con- 
sumption and Accumulation funds are calculated at current prices 
inclusive of turnover tax. However, if Gozulov is to be believed, the 
relative shares of Group A (producer goods) and Group B (consumer 
goods) in gross industrial production are calculated in ‘wholesale prices 
of enterprise’, which exclude turnover tax paid by enterprises on their 
own products.** At first sight it might seem that this calculation is made 
at factor cost in Bergson’s sense, but this is not so. It must include 
turnover tax paid on materials used, and no allowance is made for 
subsidies. When, therefore, it is announced that 70 per cent of gross 
industrial output consists of goods in Group A, it is a matter of some 
difficulty to decide what meaning, if any, to attach to the statement. 


D. PRICE SYSTEM 
Some critics of those engaged in research on the Soviet economy 
doubt whether Soviet prices have any significance. They argue that 
they are arbitrarily fixed by the government, and so lack any serious 
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economic meaning. Generally speaking, those who hold this view tend 
to regard planned economics as such as something of an aberration, 
believing that free competition alone can provide a rational foundation 
for economic analysis. 

The student of the Soviet economy has no alternative to using data 
in terms of rubles, unless he feels able to make the attempt to revalue 
physical quantities direct into a non-Russian currency. Such attempts 
have been made for certain pre-war years,?* but there is insufficient 
information for a similar exercise for a recent year, and in any event 
this presupposes that the British or American prices of some given 
date have some special validity; at best they reflect the scarcity relations 
of countries which in no way resemble Russia, and so such calculations, 
while of undoubted value for purposes of comparison, have evident 
limitations. Soviet prices do, as will be seen, reflect Soviet realities in 
significant ways — and state policy is one of these realities. 

It is true that Soviet prices have shown many anomalies, and that 
price relationships can change rapidly and unevenly. Serious errors in 
pricing are common; thus certain equipment was produced at 50 per 
cent profit,** and washing machines were sold at a loss which was 
several times greater than the retail price.** It is also true that, while in 
a sense these are abnormalities, such abnormalities have been a common 
occurrence. However, the Soviet price system is not merely an arbi- 
trary creation of the government. 

In fixing prices, Soviet planners pursue several different aims; 
firstly, they need prices as a measuring rod; secondly, in the interests of 
efficiency, it is considered desirable for normal economic enterprises 
to derive a sufficient income from their activities to cover their expendi- 
tures (this is the principle of khozraschyot — economic accounting — 
as distinct from covering all expenditures out of budget revenues; the 
latter system still applies to one major group of enterprises, the Machine 
Tractor Stations or MTS); thirdly, prices should be so interrelated as to 
encourage the production of the required assortment of goods and the 
use of relatively less scarce and costly productive resources; fourthly, 
in the consumer goods sector it is necessary to relate retail prices to 
effective demand in a way which will avoid excessive queues and 
ensure disposal of goods; in the case of the produce of agriculture, the 
state’s physical and fiscal needs must be balanced against the necessity 
of providing sufficient incentives for the peasants (recent history shows 
that this balance has not been easy to strike); finally, the price pattern 
must facilitate the diversion of the required resources to ‘non-consump- 
tion’. 

A well-adjusted and rational price system must be related to these 
criteria; when, as has often happened, the actual price system departs 
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from the economically rational pattern, forces are set up which tend to 
give trouble. It is true, as will be noted, that an ‘irrational’ price system 
was in operation for long periods since 1929, but this has been due in 
part to the dislocations caused by the ‘revolution from above’ of the 
first five-year plan period (1929-33), the long inflation and the war. 

A thorough, well-documented study of the history of Soviet industrial 
and retail prices has yet to be written, and will not be attempted here. 
The following represents a rough attempt to divide price policy by 
historical periods: 

In the period of the New Economic Policy, which ended in 1928, 
prices settled down at levels which approximately reflected supply and 
demand conditions. With industry still poorly developed and imports 
restricted, industrial prices of all kinds were relatively high compared 
with agricultural prices. Government excise taxes followed traditional 
patterns, and basic foods were untaxed and cheap (black bread at 8 
kopeks per kilo). 

1929-35: The prices of basic producer goods were kept low by 
subsidies; basic foodstuffs were rationed at first, but prices were 
allowed to rise rapidly until rationing ended in 1934-35. There were 
acute shortages. Multiple prices were common, and most prices bore 
little relationship either to cost of production or to each other. This was 
a time when theories about the ‘withering away of statistics’ and the 
unimportance of prices and value under socialism became fairly 
widespread. Turnover tax, introduced in 1930, grew rapidly in import- 
ance, but its administration and application were in many ways chaotic, 
this being blamed in later years on the machination of Trotskyite 
wreckers.*? There was very strong inflationary pressure. 

1936-39: The price reforms of 1936 brought the prices of most 
producer goods to a level which made the elimination of the bulk of 
subsidies possible. A single system of retail prices was brought into 
being, and the turnover tax was much simplified. Prices at this period 
were brought nearer to rational standards, but still suffered from two 
major defects: 

(a) The planning of output was still largely based on the outmoded 
and distorted 1926-27 prices (which will not be discussed in the present 
article). 

(b) The way in which turnover tax was calculated led to wide varia- 
tions in profitability in many consumer goods industries. The reason 
was this: the state fixed retail prices, and the enterprise’s revenues would 
consist of this price less trade margin and turnover tax, the latter being 
generally a percentage calculated on the retail price (e.g. if an article 
was taxed at 50 per cent, and its retail price — in some cases less trade 
margin — was 100 rubles, then its tax-free price was 50 rubles; in most 
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Western countries this would be considered a tax of 100 per cent on the 
tax-free price). These percentages were very high, and to avoid endless 
administrative complications the same tax percentages were applied to 
many variants of the same product; this meant that some made an 
unreasonably high profit, while others could only produce at a loss. 
Enterprises’ revenues could not be adequately adjusted to their costs, 
because in fact no tax-free prices for enterprises were fixed for con- 
sumer goods, but only retail prices inclusive of tax. 

1939-40: These years saw some important changes: 

(2) The planning of output (strictly of output for sale — tovarnaya 
produktsia) became based on current and not on 1926-27 prices, the latter 
being retained as a ‘measure of change’.** 

(b) Tax-free prices for enterprises, related to costs in the given 
sector of the economy, were fixed for textiles and some other com- 
modities; turnover tax in these cases ceased to be a percentage, and 
became the difference between the above price and the state-fixed retail 
price, less trade margin.*® The war interrupted this reform, which was 
not completed until 1949. 

1941-48: The price policy in these hard years was in many respects 
similar to that of 1929-35. Basic producer goods were kept cheap by 
subsidies, rationing was imposed, a multiple-price system (with so- 
called ‘state commercial stores’ for off-ration sales at high prices) was 
established, and then, in connection with the ending of rationing, 
consumer goods prices were greatly raised; thus at its maximum the 
official single price of black bread reached 3.40 rubles per kilo, against 
8 kopeks in 1926-30 and 85 kopeks in 1939. By contrast, according to 
official data cited by Dr. Jasny,*° most basic materials were still held to 
prices which were between 2 and 4 times the 1926-27 level. The high 
prices of foodstuffs reflected the acute shortages of the time, but 
included in them were sums used to pay large subsidies to heavy indus- 
try. The price pattern of 1947-48 was so distorted that ruble data for 
that year can only be used with the greatest caution, since it so greatly 
overvalues consumption in comparison with investment. 

1949: As from January 1st, a complete overhaul of the price system 
was completed and brought into effect. Virtually all prices were 
reviewed, and prices of many basic materials, and freights, drastically 
increased (often double and more); subsidies were to be greatly reduced 
in 1949, and eliminated altogether in 1950. The reform begun in 1939- 
40 was extended to all commodities: in all cases an effort was made to 
establish a factory price (exclusive of tax) which would reflect the 
average costs of production planned for the given group of enterprises 
and allow for ‘a profit of 4-5 per cent’.** Retail prices of consumer 
goods remained unaffected by the reforms and continued their down- 
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ward trend from the ‘all-time high’ of December 1947. Appropriate 
adjustments were made in turnover tax, from which all the principal 
types of producer goods, other than oil products and certain agricul- 
tural raw materials, were henceforth exempted (previously, a small 
amount, } per cent to 2 per cent, was paid even by such industries as 
coal and steel). The apparent intention of the 1949 price reform was to 
arrive at the kind of rational inter-relationship of factory prices and 
profits which had been advocated in vain by a number of Soviet 
economists for many years, a kind of ‘khozraschyot equilibrium’. All 
planning was to be based on current prices. 

1950: ‘It did not last; the devil, crying Ho! 

... restored the status quo.’ 

Well, not quite the status quo, but certainly the reforms of 1949 were 
partially reversed, in principle and in detail, in the very next year; it is 
possible that the fall of Voznesensky, the then head of Gosplan, was 
connected with this change of policy (not only because of the timing 
of his fall). The fact of a reversal of policy has never been explicitly 
admitted by Soviet publicists, who in this case, as in most others, prefer 
to give the impression of smooth consistency. The few foreign com- 
mentators who have noticed the drastic zigzag of 1949-50 have not, in 
my view, explained fully what actually occurred; thus Jasny certainly 
noted the coincidence of Voznesensky’s fall, but in the context of 
explaining blunders, not policy changes. 

There were two cuts in producer goods prices in 1950, and another 
in 1952. ‘In the course of 1950-52, wholesale prices in heavy industry 
and transport tariffs were lowered on the average by nearly 30 per cent.’** 
These very substantial reductions were due, according to the official 
version, to ‘majestic successes of the socialist economy, the mighty 
patriotic movement for overplan accumulations’, which ‘guaranteed a 
sharp increase in profitability in all branches of the economy’.** How- 
ever, this cannot be the whole story. Thus the 1949 price increases were 
to lead to the elimination of subsidies not in 1949 but in 1950, i.e. 
already assumed a ‘further cut in production costs and increase in 
labour productivity’.** Certainly there is no evidence that the results 
of 1949 so greatly exceeded expectation as to justify large price cuts; 
there is powerful evidence in favour of the view that what occurred was 
a return to the policy of unequal profitability, of low prices and low 
profits (marginally also subsidies, though not on the 1948 scale) for 
basic producer goods. 

Dr. Jasny tends to regard the 1949-50 price zigzag as primarily due 
to blunders. He is right in part; certainly opportunity was taken to 
correct certain errors: thus Maisenberg cites the case of the relative 
prices of rolled section steel and steel sheets, which were so set in 1949 
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as to discourage the use of the latter and cause excessive demand for the 
former.** However, he may well be wrong in supposing that the whole 
1949 policy was due to miscalculation. The policy as such looks as if it 
was deliberate, and was equally deliberately changed in 1950. 

The theoretical-philosophical explanation of the change of policy 
may be found in Stalin’s ‘Economic Problems of Socialism’, wrapped 
up in an apparently abstract discussion of the law of value. Stalin, as 
will be recalled, denied that producer goods, supplied by Soviet enter- 
prises to other Soviet enterprises, are ‘commodities’ subject to the law 
of value. Of course, Stalin did not deny that value terminology and 
rubles must be used to measure the extent and efficiency of the produc- 
tion of such goods. However, he chose deliberately to emphasize that 
this was a field in which the state has considerable discretionary powers 
of price-fixing, stressed the fact and indeed desirability of unequal 
profitability (rentabelnost), and went out of his way to denounce the 
views on value and prices held by Voznesensky. Many economists 
thereupon took to making statements such as that made by senior 
members of the economics section of the Academy of Sciences to a 
recent delegation (November 1953): ‘the law of value applies to com- 
modity prices, but the prices of producer goods are frequently lower 
than the cost of production.’** Statements made in the 1953 and 1954 
budget speeches show that losses, and therefore subsidies, are by no 
means rare in the basic heavy industries (though some branches cer- 
tainly make substantial profits). 

It seems, then, that an attempt was made in 1949 to eliminate sub- 
sidies and to approach the standard of equal profitability, that in 1950 a 
decision was taken to lower producer goods prices (possibly in order to 
reduce the apparent cost of investment and defence) and to depart 
from the above standard; Voznesensky fell at about this time, and Stalin 
criticized the view of which Voznesensky had been the fullest exponent, 
in the course of a theoretical formulation which happens to provide 
support for the present policy. One might add that Voznesensky’s 
official position as head of Gosplan might well have inclined him 
towards urging a rational price structure, against the view, which finally 
prevailed, subordinating this to other considerations. 

Thus the price pattern of recent years has not been altogether 
consistent, with a strong tendency towards pushing down the prices of 
certain basic raw materials, even where (as in the case of timber, coal 
and some other sectors*’) a loss results. At the same time, losses have 
been kept within relatively narrow limits, and remain a fraction of those 
of the 1947-48 period. Total profits have been rising rapidly, while price 
cuts in light industry have been at the expense of turnover tax. 

It is broadly true to say that producer goods prices are related to, 
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and usually intended to cover, their cost of production,** while con- 
sumer goods prices should in principle be related to demand; the 
difference between the cost of production and this ‘supply-and- 
demand’ price equals turnover tax, plus (to a smaller extent) profits. 
(The special and more complicated question of agricultural buying 
prices is left on one side in this article.) ‘There are exceptions: in 
the case of producer goods, some prices reflect the need to conserve 
scarce factors of production — for instance certain non-ferrous metals;** 
some consumer goods are deliberately sold at a high price to restrict 
over-enthusiastic consumption (vodka),‘° while some others (notably 
consumer durables) are sold from time to time at prices which create 
queues.‘ The high prices of consumer goods enables the state to 
finance investment and other ‘non-consumption’ expenditure, while 
restricting effective demand to the consumer goods which it decides to 
make available. 


PRICE CATEGORIES 


The reader of Soviet and other commentaries on the economy is 
often presented with data in terms of various categories of prices, and so 
it may be useful briefly to set out what these categories mean. 

The details given refer to the system at present in force, which has 
changed little since the reform of 1949 (though the prices have, of 
course). 

(a) Wholesale price of enterprise (optovaya tsena predpriyatia): This is 
the price which the producing enterprise receives for its product, and 
it is exclusive of any turnover tax to which this product may be subject 
(though inclusive of any tax which might have been paid on materials 
utilized). With certain exceptions in the case of local and co-operative 
industry, such wholesale prices have been fixed for all branches of the 
economy. The price includes the cost of ‘wholesale’ disposals in cases 
where the enterprise is responsible for delivery. This wholesale price, 
expressed in prices of January 1st, 1952, is used to measure plan fulfil- 
ment during the remaining period of the fifth five-year plan, until 
1955.‘ With the major exception of oil and oil products, the bulk of 
producer goods are supplied to other state enterprises and users at this 
price (plus cost of transport where this is not included in it). Prices 
are fixed nationally, with some variations by geographical zones. ‘These 
prices are generally related to the average cost within the industry for 
producing the given article, with an allowance for profit in most cases. 
State enterprises are forbidden to purchase otherwise than at the 
official prices. 

(b) Prices for ‘own procurements’: This category, which is often over- 
looked, represents the cost to enterprises. of materials which they 
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themselves dig up, cut down or manufacture, and these are of great 
importance in the case of Construction; frequently, enterprises make 
their own bricks, obtain their own timber, and so on, and this often 
costs much more than the prices fixed by the state.‘* Such procure- 
ments are not eligible for subsidies where these are paid, and this makes 
it peculiarly difficult to deduce building costs from official prices only. 

(c) Accounting prices (raschyotnye tseny): These arise from the fact 
that, as has been noted, ‘enterprise’ prices are related to average cost of 
production, in principle at least. In some branches it is quite impossible 
for certain enterprises, regardless of their efficiency, to cover costs at 
those prices. The oil industry is an example: certain oilfields produce 
at high cost. To avoid either subsidies or excessive profits, while 
maintaining a single price to the user, the oil disposals organization pays 
different (‘accounting’) prices to the producers, but charges consumers 
the fixed state price (like British coal). 

(d) Wholesale price of industry (optovaya tsena promyshlennosti): 
This differs from (a) by the inclusion of turnover tax, and also of the 
cost of disposals where these are not undertaken by the enterprise. 
Where no turnover tax is charged, there is little or no difference between 
categories (a) and (d). In the case of consumer goods, no ‘wholesale 
price of industry’ is fixed, as such; it is arrived at by deducting the retail 
margin from the state-fixed retail price. With isolated exceptions, it is 
this price, i.e. inclusive of turnover tax, which is paid by state institu- 
tions for consumer goods which they require.‘* It corresponds in most 
cases to the earlier term otpusknye tseny. 

(e) Local wholesale prices: The output of many local industries may 
be sold at locally-fixed prices, which can differ greatly from official 
prices. This can be of great significance in, for example, the provision 
of building materials, in which local enterprise plays an important and 
increasing role. For example, the wholesale prices for a thousand ‘local’ 
bricks vary from 185 rubles (Kemerovo) to 315 rubles (Leningrad 
province) or even ‘up to 600-700 rubles in some districts’. Locally- 
made tiles are ‘355 rubles cheaper in the Kalinin than in the Yaroslav 
province’, and so on. 

(f) Retail prices: These naturally include the retail margin, which is 
generally calculated as a percentage (or in some cases a fixed portion) 
of the retail price. These prices are generally fixed nationally, with 
some zonal variations, and sometimes an allowance for extra costs of 
distribution in rural areas. Certain exceptions will not be pursued here. ** 
Nor will the question of high-price ‘commercial’ stores, run by the 
state during periods of rationing, be discussed, though their existence 
should be noted. Certain producer goods — for instance nails, kerosene 
—are sold by retail, generally at prices well above those applicable to 
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official purchasers and most non-state institutional purchasers (e.g. 
kolkhozy) purchase producer goods at retail prices. However, turnover 
tax is not generally imposed at the retail-trade stage, though it was 
common in the early thirties. There is still a special extra tax on the 
sale by retail of grain and flour, designed to encourage the consumption 
of the products of state bakeries. *’ 

(g) Reduced prices for kolkhozy: These operate in certain cases to en- 
courage specialization. For instance, kolkhozy engaged in cotton 
growing may purchase vegetable oil, for peasants’ use, at under half the 
usual retail price, and bread-grains are supplied at a reduced price to 
those specializing in flax. 

The prices at which agricultural produce is sold to the state or on the 
free market are another and complicated subject, which require detailed 
analysis; they will not be dealt with in the present article. 

Plainly, the Soviet price structure in its present form compels the 
analyst to tread very warily before using data expressed in rubles for 
any international comparisons. Expenditure on steel, coal, machinery, 
armaments, etc. has a relatively high value in terms of British or 
American currency. Purchasing of clothing and food, for obvious 
reasons, should be converted at a much lower ‘exchange rate’. Even 
when adjustment is made for turnover tax and subsidies, this exchange 
rate would, in all probability, still be lower, because of unequal profits 
and the greater efficiency (obtained partly by heavier interest-free 


investments, partly by the direction there of better-quality personnel) 
of heavy industry. 


F. NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTING 


Calculations of national income — Manufacturing Industry 

The above discussion of prices and price categories is a necessary 
preliminary to considering how national income calculations are made. 

At no time has it been the task of an industrial enterprise to determine 
its own net product. It supplies the necessary data to the Central 
Statistical Board (CSB). Its costs of production are given under the 
following heads (the percentage figures quoted are those actually 
calculated for all Soviet industry for the year 1935):** 

Factory costs (excluding commercial costs — see below) 

Percentage 

(1) Raw materials and other basic materials 52.47 

(2) Auxiliary and repair materials 5-55 

(3) Fuel ‘ 3.28 

(4) Power (bought from outside) 1.29 

(5) Wages and salaries 23.47 
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(6) Surcharges on wages 4.12 
(7) Amortization 2.61 
(8) Miscellaneous cash expenditure 7.21 


Items (1)-(4) and (7) are treated as material expenses and excluded 
in toto from the net product. Wages and salaries, and ‘surcharges’ 
(i.e. social insurance contributions, and in the thirties also payment to 
the factory trade union committee) are plainly part of ‘net’. The last 
item, (8), is a hybrid; it includes such things as various office expenses, 
fines, labour recruitment expenses, property tax, stamp duties and 
interest payments. A sample survey carried out in 1938 established 
that 26 per cent of item (8) could be considered material expenses, 
and 74 per cent should be included in net product,** and the same 
percentages are being used now.*® It has already been mentioned that 
taxes paid by state enterprises to the state are deemed to be in the 
national income, since they are considered to be part of the state’s 
overall profit from the operation of its industry. Interest, however, 
requires some explanation; with few exceptions, state enterprises pay 
interest only on short-term credits — as distinct from the interest-free 
non-returnable investment allocations — and they also receive interest 
payments on their own deposits in the bank; the net interest payments 
only are part of the enterprise’s contribution to the national income. 
Soviet economists have not been very clear about the economic nature 
of interest payments in the economy; one attempted explanation is the 
following: ‘unlike capitalist countries, where interest is surplus-value, 
a portion of capitalist profits taken by the money-creditor, in the USSR 
interest is part of the value of the social product, paid for the use of 
resources received on credit’;* the object of this payment is to stimulate 
the appropriate attitude towards borrowing on the part of economic 
organizations. 

The ‘profit’ of the enterprise, clearly, is part of its net product, and 
should be added. 

A Soviet commentator has stated that the above calculation should 
produce something closely akin to the Western concept of ‘value added 
by manufacture’, except that the latter would include amortization 
(depreciation), which the Russians exclude as part of material ex- 
penses. 

The CSB, in determining the value of the net product of industry 
as a whole, ‘adds in the data about the magnitude of turnover tax on 
industry’.** For this purpose the term ‘industry’ is so defined as to 
include turnover tax on agricultural materials of all kinds; no doubt the 
administrative reason is that the tax is paid by the procurement and 
processing organizations, which are engaged in varying degrees in 
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carrying out processes which might be classed as manufacture. Be this 
as it may, it has the effect of overstating industrial as against agricultural 
production. ** 

It is possible to base Industry’s contribution to the national income 
either on ‘factory cost’ (i.e. only the direct cost of manufacture) or on 
the more extensive concept of ‘commercial cost’. The latter includes 
also (inter alia) costs of disposals and delivery, technical training and 
certain kinds of research; in 1935, a third of the difference between 
factory and commercial costs was accounted for by expenses on trans- 
port. An important change in the treatment of this ‘difference’ occurred 
in 1937: until then, it was all ‘with the exception of transport costs and a 
portion of disposals expenses, treated as net product’.§* It was only 
in 1937 that the CSB began systematically to deduct ‘material expenses’ 
from expenditures on these ‘commercial’ items before arriving at the 
net product. It seems that this change was misunderstood by Studenski 
in the course of his valuable essay on national income calculation in the 
USSR.** In his version, the output of industry excluded, until 1937, 
items other than those included in factory costs; whereas the truth was 
that they were included to an extent greater than was strictly justified. 

The full cost of production generally includes sums spent on certain 
welfare and other services; for example, the director’s fund of an enter- 
prise may finance a rest home, or medical care. Such expenditures 
would normally be deemed to be part of the net product, because 
financed out of the ‘value-added’ of material production. In this way 
certain services rendered to persons do find themselves included in the 
Soviet national income. 

As in all countries, the definition of ‘industry’ presents problems. In 
the USSR, fishing and most kinds of processing of agricultural products 
and lumbering are part of industry; however, a number of animal 
products not involving the slaughtering of animals, and the work 
connected with the maintenance of forests (as distinct from cutting 
them down) are in agriculture. More difficult is the task of drawing the 
line when various tasks of a not strictly industrial nature are performed 
within industrial enterprises. For example, it has already been noted 
that disposals of the finished product, which we might consider a 
species of wholesale trade, are deemed part of ‘commercial cost’ and so 
of industrial production, if undertaken by industry. However, this 
would not apply where industrial organizations sell by retail (for 
example, the medicine-manufacturing branch of the Ministry of Health 
runs its own drug stores); retail sales are ‘Trade’. The treatment of 
transport owned by industrial enterprises is criticized by Chernomordik, 
who holds that all transport to points outside the actual productive 
enterprises should be credited to Transport and not to Industry; how- 
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ever, the practice was, and still is,°’ to include the value of transport 
services with the product of the owner-enterprise, regardless of the 
use made of it. New building operations carried out by a labour force 
employed by Industry are credited to Construction, but current repairs 
carried out with ‘own’ labour are deemed to be an industrial activity, 
whereas these same repairs would be part of the product of Construction 
if carried out by an outside organization. These and other demarcational 
problems are inevitable in any society, and are dealt with in the USSR 
with perhaps as few anomalies and illogicalities as are met with any- 
where else.** 

The calculation of the net product of small-scale industrial workshops 
is, as might be expected, carried out in a simplified way, since the CSB 
receives less detailed information about them and doubtless wishes to 
save time. 


Net product of industry at unchanged prices 

It is always a difficult matter to calculate net output in terms of prices 
of an earlier year, even when base-year prices are beyond dispute and 
the currency has been relatively stable. In terms of the much-criticized 
1926/7 prices, the task is awkward indeed. A perfect solution of the 
problem is out of the question. A separate revaluation into 1926/7 
prices of gross output and production expenses inevitably would pro- 
duce some very odd results, including in some instances a negative net 
product. Consequently both Rotshtein®* and Savinsky** rejected this 
approach, and considered two other ways: to assume that the ratio of net 
to gross output applicable to the base year remains constant, or to con- 
vert the net product calculated in current prices into base-year prices by 
the price index applicable to the gross output. Neither method is 
satisfactory, and both these writers seem to imply that the second was 
preferable and in more general use, without positively stating that the 
first was quite obsolete. One suspects that both were used, on a ‘which- 
ever is the larger’ principle. To make matters even less clear, a later 
edition of Savinsky gives a quite different account: according to this, the 
net product was arrived at by deducting production expenses revalued 
in 1926/7 prices from gross output, the latter being separately revalued; 
this is precisely the method which this same author had rejected most 
forthrightly in the previous edition of his book, but he does not feel it 
necessary to explain his volte-face to his readers. ** 

Perhaps only one thing is clear: that the calculation of the net product 
in 1926/7 prices was confused, inconsistent and apparently somewhat 
arbitrary in character. This naturally affects the validity of the national 
income series, though it is impossible to say to what extent. 

The critic may object that, with Soviet prices often determined in so 
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haphazard a manner, the net product of any industry, or of industry in 
general, depends so much on fortuitous circumstances as to be meaning- 
less. To this view there are some weighty objections. It is true that the 
net output of any one branch of industry cannot be a meaningful con- 
cept, and that is indeed admitted by Soviet theoreticians. Thus Savinsky 
wrote: ‘Net output, calculated in current prices, to a large extent is 
itself determined by the level of wholesale and procurement prices, i.e. 
by general economic considerations (momentam narodnokhozyaistvennovo 
poryadka). This accounts for the undesirability of calculating net pro- 
duct on the scale of an enterprise’ (or, for that matter, of any one 
industry). Consequently, ‘in our industrial statistics the net product of 
industry is calculated by the Central Statistical Board on the scale of the 
entire economy. ..’.*? This is a reasonable approach; thus if the coal 
industry is operating at a loss, due to a ‘tight’ price policy, this has the 
effect (ceteris paribus) of increasing the net output in user enterprises, 
which expresses itself either in higher profits or additional turnover tax 
revenue, which balances the understatement of the net output of the 
coal industry. It is arguable that for industry as a whole the peculiar 
distortions of unequal profitability and the rest cancel each other out, 
and the result represents all that any ruble figures can represent in this 
context: virtually the cost of labour plus profits and such other part of 
the state’s share as is realized in prices at which all industrial output is 
sold. In current, or 1952, prices at least, this aggregate ruble figure seems 


a useful measure, provided that the special circumstances of the Soviet 
economy are borne in mind. 

All this in no way affects the criticism of Soviet measurements of the 
vate of growth of the national income, which are based on the many 
peculiarities and distortions of ‘1926/7 Prices’ and require separate 
and detailed treatment. 


The net product of Construction 


It has already been mentioned that Construction is deemed to be an 
output and employment category separate from (manufacturing) 
Industry. The gross value of construction, which includes installation, 
but not the value of what is installed, is taken to equal the actual 
expenditure for this purpose in the given period, plus profits. To arrive 
at the net product, it is necessary to deduct materials, fuel, etc., used up, 
and also amortization. In practice, according to the Chernomordik 
symposium, there were many defects in the method of calculation 
adopted. The gross-net ratio was based on a most incomplete sample, 
and was then applied without adjustment to all types of construction 
work, although obviously it must vary considerably. Some of the 
accounting categories were confusing, and the method of calculation 
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failed to take into account the difference (notably in the case of profits) 
between building work undertaken by contractors and that done direct 
by an industrial enterprise, with the result that the net product of an 
identical building operation would vary according to whether or not it 
was carried out by contractors.** These and other criticisms date from 
1939. There is no information to show whether these defects have been 
overcome, and, if so, how, though it is significant that the last of the 
above-listed defects is referred to by Gozulov** in 1953. 

No explanation has been found of how the net product of construction 
was converted into 1926/7 prices, and the reason for the silence appears 
to be simple: it was not converted at all, but was added to the ‘1926/7’ 
national-income series in current prices. (There is no space in the 
present paper to demonstrate this, but some good evidence exists.) 

Neither has anything been found to indicate the method at present 
used to estimate the net value of construction at unchanged prices, 
As costs have been falling since the 1949 peak, the use of uncorrected 
current prices would understate the increase in the volume of Con- 
struction, and so one can be sure that some conversion factor is being 
used. This may or may not have any connection with the price-base 
used for investment planning, which is that of July 1st, 1950; since 
this is not the price-base in which aggregate national income figures are 
expressed, some additional conversion co-efficient would be necessary. 

Looseness of statistical terminology is all too common in the field of 
investment and construction. Thus chistaya produktsia stroitelstva 
stands for the ‘net product of construction’ i.e. the contribution of con- | 
struction (including the process of installation) to the national income. 
However, one also encounters the term chistoye stroitelstvo, or ‘pure 
construction’, which stands for the gross value of construction and instal- 
lation only (as distinct from the gross value of all fixed investment, which 
would include the value of machinery and equipment installed and which 
is sometimes loosely designated as the ‘value of capital construction’ 
‘kapitalnoye stroitelstvo’). 

The above analysis relates to construction within the state sector. 
However, building operations are also undertaken by the collective 
farms and by persons. (For reasons which cannot be gone into here, 
there were and are serious defects in the measurement of kolkhoz ex- 
penditures on construction, the tendency being to understate their 
value.) A sample check taken in 1934 led to an estimate that miaterial 
expenses in the kolkhozy were 42.6 per cent of the gross value of their 
construction, and this percentage was still being used in 1939, ** though 
one strongly suspects that the decimal point represents spurious pre- 
tence at accuracy. Certainly the Soviet source does not hide his dis- 
belief in the adequacy of the calculation. Even more rough was the 
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calculation of the gross and net product of construction undertaken by 
persons, since the only source of statistical information, and that in 
highly inconvenient form, was the State Insurance Office (Gosstrakh). 
Here, too, some rough data based on a sample survey dating back to 1934 
were still apparently being used in 1939 (material expenses were deemed 
to be 59.7 per cent for collectivized peasants, 55 per cent for workers and 
employees, etc.)** Perhaps all this has now been put on a sounder basis, 
perhaps not. One is helpless in the face of lack of data. 

The gross and net output of Construction includes road-building of all 
kinds, including that undertaken by unpaid labour; the importance of 
the latter arises from the system of the corvée, i.e. the obligation on 
peasants to work on the roads for six days a year without pay, providing 
their own tools and haulage power if available. In practice, this work 
is generally carried out by a brigade allocated for this purpose by a 
kolkhoz. The work is valued at what it would have cost if it had had to be 
paid for at official rates. *’ 

The term ‘Construction’ naturally involves some marginal problems 
of definition. Thus geological surveying work and quantity-surveying 
are included, and so is loading and unloading of building materials (the 
latter because they are not included in transport charges).** The divid- 
ing line with industry in the case of repairs to industrial plant and 
buildings has already been noted. 


The net product of Transport 

It has already been noted that Transport, as a separate entity, does 
not include that undertaken by industrial or other enterprises in respect 
of their own products; this is included in the value of these products, and 
so in the output of industry, trade, etc. The gross value of Transport 
is measured by the expenditure on transport services hired from some 
outside organization. It has been shown that, despite much argument 
to the contrary, the contribution of Transport to the national income 
is still confined to the movement of things, omitting that of persons” 
(though we shall see that some business journeys are included). 

The gross value of transport services can be expressed either in terms 
of cash receipts for these services, or in the form of ton-kilometres. 
The latter was used for the purpose of calculating the contribution of 
Transport to the national income in 1926/7 prices: the net product of 
transport in 1926/7 was increased in proportion to the increase in ton- 
kilometres carried. This seems as reasonable a method as any which 
can be devised, its imperfections being inherent in any measure of rate 
of growth in a rapidly changing economy. However, the data on road 
transport were of relatively little use, because the bulk of the work was 
being done by trucks and carts belonging to the user enterprises. 
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It seems that no reform has yet occurred, since a textbook published 
in 1953 still lays it down that ‘transport as a separate branch of the 
national economy includes only those transport undertakings which 
provide service to others’,’® i.e. things remain in just the shape in which 
they were criticized by Chernomordik. 

The Chernomordik symposium (p. 237) makes a nice point, arising 
from the much-criticized distinction between ‘productive’ and ‘unpro- 
ductive’ transport. If passenger transport is unproductive, then how is 
one to treat expenditure by economic enterprises on business journeys 
by employees? By definition, this expenditure cannot be considered one 
on productive services rendered by another branch of the economy, 
since the service in question is said not to be productive; yet it is part of 
the process of material production by being part of the costs of industry, 
trade and the rest, and so, malgré tout, it is in the national income in 
practice. Granted the official definition, no satisfactory solution of this 
little puzzle is possible, this being one further reason for legitimate 
criticism of the official definition. 


Postal Services 

These enter the national income in so far as they are rendered to 
productive enterprises, with the usual deduction of material expenses 
and amortization. Nothing is known about the method by which ad- 
justment was or is made into 1926/7 or any other base-year prices. 


According to Krasnolobov (pp. 22, 58), all postal services were omitted 
from the national income until 1936 through the inefficiency (or worse) 
of pre-purge statisticians. 

It should be noted that the official definition would treat as unpro- 
ductive such postal services as are rendered to unproductive institutions, 
among which, of course, the administration is extremely important in 
this context. In common with other similar expenditures, these would 
be treated as part of the Consumption fund. 


Trade 


The term ‘trade’ includes only the handling of consumer goods. 
Distribution of producer goods comes under the various allocation and 
disposals organizations which form part of Industry.7: While consisting 
mainly of retail sales organizations, the ‘trade’ network does include 
‘many which were engaged in wholesale distribution of consumer goods 
(e.g. Glavtextilsbyt — the chief textile disposals department — and so on). 
While dealing with consumer goods, the trade network does not sell only 
to persons; it is responsible also for the sale of such goods to institutions, 
both at the wholesale and the retail stage. 

There are three kinds of trade network in the USSR: state, co-oper- 
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ative and (free) kolkhoz market. The latter is never referred to in the 
context of national income statistics, the reason being that it would not 
be regarded as productive: as has already been mentioned, the process 
of buying and selling as such is regarded as unproductive, and direct sale 
of a cabbage by the producer to another citizen would seem to fall into 
this category. Since, however, market prices are among the elements 
making up the ‘average’ prices in which agricultural output and net 
product are all surely calculated, it seems likely that some part of the 
expenses of free-market sales enters the national income via agriculture. 
It does not do so under the heading of Trade. 

There is little practical difference between state and co-operative 
trade. The latter generally operates in rural areas, has a small measure 
of self-government and is sometimes used as the state’s agent in pro- 
curing and distributing produce from peasants. 

The gross income of Trade is equal to the realized trade margins” of 
the state and co-operative networks, both wholesale and retail. This is 
subdivided by categories of expenditure, which, from the national- 
income standpoint, are mainly ‘mixed’. They are therefore further sub- 
divided (mainly on the basis of sample tests and rough estimates) to 
make possible the deduction of material expenses, etc. The remainder 
represents the net product of trade in current prices, and would include 
profits and any taxes paid to the state. The following table, drawn to- 
gether from a number which use the real figures for state trade for the 
year 1936, shows in some detail the actual calculation: 


STATE TRADE, 1936 


(All figures in millions of rubles) 
Material 
Total Expenses, Net 
Expenditure etc. (a) Product 

Rail and water transport 1030 1030 _ 
Road transport 1505 798 707 
Payments to labour 3001 — 3001 
Rent of premises and equipment 364 146 218 
Amortization (own property) 92 92 _ 
Current repairs and maintenance 240 192 48 
Light, heat, cleaning, etc. 216 194 22 
Travelling expenses 159 79 80 
Office expenses 120 120 _ 
Losses of goods, all kinds 944 944 _ 
Materials for packing, sorting 339 339 _ 
Interest on credits 340 —_ 340° 
Allocations for training staff 203 _ 203 
Other expenditure 633 570 63 
Admin. exp. by trade commissariats 130 34 96 
i 9316 4538 4778 
Profits and accumulations 2664 — 2664 
Total income from trade 11980 Total net product 7442 


Source: Chernomordik, pp. 240-4. 
Note: (a) Including payments to other branches of the economy. 
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The large contribution of road transport to the net product of Trade 
is due to the fact that the trading organizations own the bulk of the 
vehicles they use. Rent in the present instance is not wholly included 
within the net product, because many premises are rented on condition 
that the owner (a local authority or other institution) is responsible for 
repairs and maintenance: 40 per cent of the rent paid is deemed to cover 
these, the remainder being the property owner’s profit.”* The ‘net 
product’ element in current repairs consists of the pay of persons brought 
in from the outside to carry them out. One item appears to be erroneous: 
the trade commissariats (ministries), both all-Union and republican, 
are surely above the level at which labour is considered ‘productive’; 
they are part of administration, and so should not contribute to the 
national income in the Soviet sense. However, this is the way the source 
presents the figures. 

There has been some controversy about how, if at all, the net product 
was converted into 1926/7 prices. The temptation to discuss the remark- 
ably exaggerated ‘1926/7 price’ figures must be resisted, on space 
grounds. Nothing at all appears to have been published about the 
valuation of trade in any base-year price after the dropping of 1926/7 
prices. 

The procurements organizations, which obtain agricultural produce 
from the countryside, are not part of trade for national income purposes; 
as the 1941 plan clearly shows, ’‘ their product is included in industrial 
output, along with the vast turnover taxes which they pay. However, 
budget and employment statistics sometimes group trade and procure- 
ments together (as torgovlya i zagotovki), while since 1953 the smaller 
allocation to procurements has been combined with agriculture. 

The whole question of agricultural national-income calculations, in 
common with other problems of agricultural statistics, is not discussed 
here, since it requires an article to do justice to the subject. 

In general, it would seem that care is taken to obtain reliable data on 
the national income at current prices, the inadequacies noted being 
perhaps in the nature of statistical growing pains. However, the result- 
ing aggregate data have not been published, whereas the methodology 
behind the much-publicised 1926/7 price series, which purports to 
express changes over time, is anything but satisfactory. 


Accumulation Fund and Consumption Fund 
The Accumulation fund is that part of the national income devoted to 
fixed investment, increase in stocks and inventories, any increase in 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange; the Consumption fund consists 
not only of the resources utilized by persons, but also what is known as 
the unproductive expenditure by state and other institutions. Conse- 
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quently, current state expenditure on administration, defence, security, 
education, etc., falls within the consumption fund. All this is entirely in 
line with Marx’s doctrines as set out in Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
and until recent years was accepted without question by Soviet writers. ”* 
The relative sizes of the two Funds, whenever they were given, tended 
to approximate to the ratio 25:75. Thus the share of Accumulation was 
26.9 per cent in 1932, either 24.5 or 26.4 per cent in 1937 and planned at 
27 per cent for 1950."* 

It should be noted that these percentages were calculated in terms of 
current prices, i.e. they were affected by the price-disparities between 
producer goods and consumer goods created by the heavy turnover 
taxes on the latter. This tended to inflate the share of the Consumption 
fund, in comparison with any price pattern in which consumer goods 
were relatively less expensive. Changing relative prices also explain the 
apparent constancy of the ratio of Accumulation to Consumption in the 
cited years: while the former increased faster in volume, the prices of 
consumer goods tended to grow relatively faster and the effects of these 
divergent forces may have cancelled each other out. There must have 
been years in which the ratio departed substantially from the 25:75 
ratio (certainly 1948 was such a year, with its highly abnormal price 
structure), but evidently the above ratio was regarded with some special 
favour, for no percentages were published on any comparable basis for 
such years. 

Only one attempt seems to have been made to break down the Con- 
sumption fund into personal and institutional consumption. This was by 
Krasnolobov; writing in 1940, but presumably referring to an earlier 
year: he gave the share of persons as ‘over 60 per cent’ of the national 
income, and the Consumption fund as a whole as about three-quarters. 
Institutional expenditure on materials (since pay of persons appears in 
the 60 per cent) must have therefore been a little under 15 per cent of 
the national income. Here would be part at least of the guns, tanks, 
medicines, petrol, paper, and all the long list of ‘unproductive’ expendi- 
tures by the government. The treatment of armaments presents certain 
problems which will be dealt with in a moment, but certainly many 
arms must be included here. 

As late as 1951, Allakhverdyan was giving the Consumption fund for 
1950 (°73 per cent’) as ‘inclusive of the bulk of expenditure on defence 
and security... .’*? After the appearance of this book, however, a sharp 
change occurred in the official presentation of this type of data, possibly 
because Allakhverdyan’s words had been noted and commented upon in 
the ‘bourgeois’ press. With a suddenness and unanimity which can only 
be explained by the issue of official instructions, virtually all writers 
began to use the following words: ‘about three-quarters of the national 
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income is devoted to the satisfaction of the material and cultural needs 
of the toilers,’ while the remaining quarter was said to cover not only 
accumulation but ‘other state and communal needs’ (drugtye obshche- 
gosudarstvennye nuzhdy).’* Of course, it is arguable that an exercise book 
or medicine satisfies a ‘material or cultural need’; but this cannot 
possibly be extended to administration, defence or security. Plainly, 
the new formula either involves a redefinition of the Consumption fund, 
or the ‘three-quarters’ refers to something new and narrower. 

There is marked lack of clarity on this point. One writer, Malyshev, 
defines the Consumption fund in the usual way, i.e. inclusive of defence, 
administration and so on, but none the less claimed that three-quarters 
of the national income was devoted to the personal needs of the masses. 7° 
On the other hand Vikentiev, after giving the respective shares of Con- 
sumption and Accumulation in 1950 as 74:26, adds in a footnote that the 
cost of running military and administrative institutions is included with 
the 26, thus making the figures ‘not comparable with earlier years’. This 
would suggest a change in definition, but no other writer has mentioned 
such a possibility, which would, indeed, be contrary to Marx and to 
logic: for how can expenditure of ink and paper in a government office be 
‘accumulation’? 

A high-grade textbook published late in 1953 adopts still another 
form of presentation: it repeats half the official formula — three-quarters 
of the national income for material and cultural needs of the masses — 
but modifies the other by confining the remaining quarter to Accumula- 
tion in its normal narrow sense.*® This, on the face of it, is absurd; 
expenditures on defence, administration and so on just disappear alto- 
gether. It seems legitimate to assume that the scholars responsible for 
the textbook were not suffering from absence of mind, but were trying 
to steer as close as possible to the truth, which the official formula 
obscures. Indeed, it seems tolerably certain that the official formula 
imposed in 19§2 is false. If about three-quarters of the national income 
in 1937 and in the plan for 1950 was devoted to the Consumption fund 
in its original broad sense, then there is nothing in either the physical 
output or price data to support the hypothesis that this ‘three-quarters’ 
applied in 1952 to personal consumption (material and cultural) only. 
Both in volume and in value terms, investment increased faster than 
consumption in comparison with pre-war years, as official Soviet sources 
clearly show. At best, then, the formula was a propagandist slogan, the 
existence of which must embarrass Soviet scholars who desire to be 
accurate. A somewhat comic example of this embarrassment may be 
seen in Gozulov’s book. He repeats the official formula on p. 372, but 
on p. 457 he states that the ‘consumption fund’, clearly defined to 
include materials consumed in defence, administration, etc. makes up 
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‘nearly three-quarters’ of the Soviet national income. He obviously 
cannot have it both ways, but he is making the attempt. 

Early in 1953, one discordant note was heard: two writers in the 
Ministry of Finance’s monthly were permitted to assert that two-thirds, 
not the usual three-quarters, of the national income was devoted to 
personal needs.*! This may have been the truth slipping out. Typically, 
the statement was neither corrected nor directly contradicted, but in the 
next issue of the same periodical another writer repeated the official 
version (‘three-quarters’) and the heresy was not mentioned again. ** 

Before leaving this subject, it is necessary to discuss the question of 
the classification of military expenditure. In this connection, reference 
must be made to the figures given for the year 1940 by Voznesensky, in 
his book on the war economy: ** 


Per cent of national income 


Consumption 74 
Accumulation 19 
Defence 7 


This resembles none of the figures used by other writers, and plainly 
requires explanation. It is certain that this 7 per cent does not include 
pay and subsistence of servicemen, which naturally appear in Con- 
sumption. It must therefore consist principally of the cost of arms, 
equipment, oil and other materials produced for or used by the armed 
forces. But it should be noted that the Consumption fund measures the 
value of goods used, not goods produced; thus, for example, if a million 
shirts, unquestionably a consumer good, were added to stock, these 
shirts would appear as part of the Accumulation fund; this is as true of 
the USSR as in any Western country. On the same basis, a net addition 
to stocks of military equipment may be considered as Accumulation — 
though there is not the information on which to determine at what point 
in its career a gun is deemed to be ‘consumed’. This seems consistent 
with the statements by Notkin that ‘part of the consumption fund must 
cover the direct maintenance requirements of the armed forces’ and that 
both the consumption and accumulation funds ‘contribute to a special 
defence fund’. ** 

The same point seems to be made in a different way by Gozulov. He 
includes in the consumption fund the value of goods used up by ‘un- 
productive’ establishments (e.g. defence, administration and the rest); 
such goods include not only ‘fuel, power, office materials, materials used 
for current repairs’, etc., but also the annual depreciation of capital 
equipment (‘the wearing out of unproductive basic funds’).** This points 
to the following interpretation: a tank, battleship or perhaps even gun 
are in themselves treated as capital equipment, and their full value is not 
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included in the Consumption fund in any one year; however, their 
annual depreciation (‘amortization’) is deemed part of the consumption 
fund for each year of their existence. This is similar to the treatment of 
all houses (presumably also of barracks, schools and similar ‘unproduc- 
tive’ buildings), whose contribution to consumption is assumed to be 
qual to their depreciation in the given period. 
A. Nove 
LONDON 
ADDENDUM 

The above was written in June, 1954. Since that time, the new 
Soviet economic textbook has appeared, and there has also been some 
controversy about important definitions. The following are some 
points which are directly relevant to the present article: 

(a) The textbook does not any longer treat Soviet trade as wholly 
‘productive’. It is recognized that an appreciable part of the work of 
the trade network arises out of the fact of buying and selling, and that 
this cannot fall within Marx’s definition of productive labour; the 
expenses in question must be covered by value created in industry and 
not in trade (p. 513). 

(b) An effort is also made to shed the inconvenient words ‘profits’ 
and ‘turnover tax’, the suggested substitutes being respectively ‘net 
income of enterprises’ and ‘centralized net income of the state’ (p. 473). 

(c) The textbook is no more successful than Gozulov in finding an 
honest definition of the Consumption and Accumulation funds, and the 
attentive reader is more than ever puzzled by the tortuous contradictions 
of those who seek to reconcile the official formula with their professional 
conscience (see pp. 524-5 and 550-1 of the textbook). 

(2) In an unusually original contribution to Voprosy Ekonomiki 
(No. 10, 1954) M. Bor puts forward on turnover tax (inter alia) almost 
exactly the same argument as was made in the present article. He 
points out that part of the proceeds of the tax consists of value produced 
by the kolkhozy (i.e. arising out of the state’s procurements of agricul- 
tural produce at low prices), and that in consequence one cannot make 
a fundamental distinction between turnover tax and taxes on persons; 
either both are taxes, or neither are. Bor argues for the latter view. His 
grounds are that a ‘tax’ presupposes the surrender of resources without 
equivalent return. In Soviet society, he claims, the citizenry and 
kolkhozy get back from the state in various services (including defence) 
the amount they contribute, and therefore they do not pay taxes at all! 

(e) Bor also echoes criticism of the way in which the price structure 
distorts the ‘real’ contribution of various branches of the economy to the 
national income. ‘At present, the total net product of a sector of the 
economy is calculated by deducting from gross output the sum of material 
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expenses. The net product of the sector therefore consists of that part 
of the national income realized through that sector, and not that actually 
produced (created) there. But the price planning system of our economy 
presupposes the covering of expenditures in one sector through the 
price-level of another. Thus, the retail prices of consumer goods 
contain (in the form of profits and turnover tax) a part of the expendi- 
tures (product) of agriculture, heavy industry, construction, which do 
not find expression in the appropriate procurement, wholesale and 
construction-plan (smetnykh) prices of these sectors. The fact that part 
of the national income created in one sector is realized in the prices of 
the products of another does not alter the aggregate size of the national 
income. But it does materially alter the indices of sector (otraslevoi) 
and social make-up of the national income. In our view, the time has 
come to elaborate a method of calculating . . . the amount of the national 
income actually created in each sector of the economy.’ In a sense, Bor 
is asking for a Soviet-type factor-cost calculation, with adjustments for 
unequal profitability and other distorting elements. It would be 
interesting to see how he proposes to go about such a task. 

(f) Bor also mentions in passing one way in which military equipment 
can form part of the accumulation fund: by a net increase in the 
reserves of such equipment. This is reasonable enough: a net increase in 
stocks of shirts or of rifles is ‘accumulation’; it is not clear, however, 
when a rifle or a shell is deemed to be in ‘reserve’. 


a a Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 1946-51 (HMSO, 
1952), P. 3 

? Chernomordik, Narodny Dokhod, p. The official term changed in 1950 from 
narodny dokhod (people’ s income) to daslvacligs dokhed (national income), as if by a 
signal from above. The reason has never been stated. 

3 Petrov, Narodny Dokhod SSSR (1949), p. 17 

“ See e.g. Petrov, op. cit., p. 17, and Finansy i Kredit SSSR, p. 136. A consequence 
of this view is the omission of free market sales from ‘trade’ for national-income 
purposes. 

5 Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1940, No. 1. A fifth seems high, though Malyshev may be 
near the mark in claiming that the U.S. national income is ‘exaggerated’ by 20 per cent 
when calculated on the Western definition (Bolshevik, 1951, No. 22, p. 36), since the 
Soviet definition, applied to America, would exclude not only services but also trade 
(‘speculation’), advertising, etc. 

* Krasnolobov, Planirovaniye i Uchot Narodnovo Dokhoda (1940), pp. 14-19. 

7 See E. F. Jackson i in Studies in Income and Wealth 

8 Vestnik Statistiki, 1954, No. 1, p. 86. 

® Maslakov, Kommunalnye Tarify (1951), pp. 22-4. The quotation from Marx 
reads: ‘Now transportation, as an industry, sells . . . change of location. This utility 
is inseparably connected with the process of transportation, which is the productive 
process of transportation. Men and commodities travel by the help of the means of 
transportation, and this travelling, this change of location, constitutes the production 
in which these means of transportation are consumed . . . This utility also entertains 
the same relations to consumption that all other commodities do. If it is consumed 
individually, its value is used up in consumption; if it is consumed productively by 
entering into the process of production of transported commodities, its value is added 
to that of the commodity’ (Capital, vol. II, p. 62). ‘This seems so conclusive that one 
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wonders how the oe of the official doctrine could defend their views. Gozulov 
(Ekonomicheskaya Statistika, 1953, pp. 244-5) seems to claim that Marx only means 
the transport of persons on business trips connected with production, which is surely 


wrong. 

10  Pestnik Statistiki, 1954, No. 1, p. 86. 11 Krasnolobov, p. 80. 

12 Finansy i Kredit SSSR, p. 113. Krasnolobov (p. 43) took a different view, treating 
taxes on kolkhozy as similar to turnover tax 

18 Vyazmin in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, No. 4. 

‘4 Maisenberg, Tseno-obrazovanie v narodnom khozaistve SSSR (1953), p 
criticizes the use of the term ‘profit’ in Soviet conditions, without, however, a 
an alternative. 

15 American Economic Review, September 1953. 

1° Maisenberg, op. cit., p. 116. 

17 Tbid., p. 80, also Gordin in Bolshevik 1951, No. 7, and others. 

hander, Balans dokhodov i raskhodov promyshlennikh predpriatii (1948), pp. 
12 

h hci e.g. Savichev and Ivanov, Balans promyshlennovo predpriatia i evo analiz (1953), 


a | ee op. cit., P. 177. Note also the high profits in Trade, as shown in the 
table on p. 272. 

*! See also the same author’s book Osnovy ekonomiki zhel dorozh transporta 
(1950). The discussion is summed up in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1954, No. 3 (translated in 
Soviet Studies, October 1954). There is a spirited article on the problem by P. Wiles 
in Oxford Economic Papers, October 1953. 

*2 See contribution by N. Kaplan, largely based on Bergson’s calculations, and also 
some comments by Miller and Nove in American Slavic Review, April 1954. 

23 Op. cit., p. 183. 

°*4 Notably the well-known essays by Colin Clark and J. Wyler. 

°*5 Maisenberg in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1950, No. 6. 

*8 Cited by Arakelyan in Oktyabr, 1954, No. 1. 

°? For example by Chernomordik, p. 85. 

*8 Polyak in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1940, No. 7. 

°° Maisenberg, op. cit., p. 223. 

°° The Soviet Price System (pp. 15 and 168). 

*! Alexandrov, Finansy SSSR (1952), pp. 187-8. 

32 Kondrashev in Finansy i Kredit, 1952, No. 4. The cuts of 1950 alone were 20 per 
cent for pig iron, 37.4 per cent for steel of normal quality, 20 per cent for cement, 
20-30 per cent for machinery (Maisenberg, p. 247). 

33 Alexandrov., p. 188. 84 Tbid. 

Maisenberg, p p. 

8° Scottish Union ot ‘Students, Soviet Report (Edinburgh, 1953), Pp. 35. 

87 See, for instance, Zverev’s speech in Pravda, April 22nd, 1954. 

88 “Accumulations realized in the prices of producer goods are limited to the mini- 
mum profits necessary for normal working of the given branch of industry under 
conditions of khozraschot’ (Maisenberg, p. 116). 

** Ibid., p. 118. On the other hand Khachaturov (Osnovy ...p. 49) stated that 
official prices ‘do not reflect the degree of scarcity of any given materials’, and for 
assessing the desirability of given investment variants, he considers (and rejects) 
multiplying the official price of, for instance, lead by three. 

4° Also to encourage the purchase of a highly fabricated article, i.e. discourage cloth 
and flour, as against clothing and bread. 

‘1 Mention must be made here of the remarkable step of halving the official aoe 
of potatoes and vegetables in April 1953, at a time when their production was falling 
This seems an outrageous and indeed foolish piece of popularity-seeking by Stalin’ 8 
successors; naturally, ‘official’ potatoes vanished, and market prices have been far 
above the new prices. 

*2 See S. Genin in Vestnik Statistiki, 1952, No. 2, summarized in English in Soviet 
Studies, vol. V, p. 84. 

” Examples, showing prices 40 per cent and more above official levels, are given in 
Vestnik Statistiki, 1953, No. 5, p. 36, and the reader is left in no doubt of the great 
importance of such procurements for building organizations. 

4* Maisenberg, p. 160. The exceptions he cites are vegetable oil supplies to paint 
factories, and salt for the chemical and fisheries industries. There is little doubt that 
the army, for instance, buys its food and clothing at prices inclusive of turnover tax. 
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45 Ostroumova in Finansy i Kredit, 1954, No. 5. The author remarks that in some 
areas the prices of tiles are so high as to encourage the use for roofing of steel sheet. 

‘© For instance, some co-operative and locally manufactured consumer goods are 
sold retail at prices above those fixed by the state. 

47 See Suchkov (1945 edn.), p. 44 (and 1952 edn., p. 85). 

48 Chernomordik, p. 62. 4 Tbid., p. 60. 

50 Baklanov, Promyshlennaya Statistika 

51 Tkonnikov, Denezhnoye Obrashcheniye i i Kredit (1952), P- 74. According to Cherno- 
mordik (pp. 80-1), the light and food industries make the largest interest payments. 
Contrary to some opinions expressed abroad, interest plays an appreciable role in the 
os of retail trade (5 per cent of total costs in 1947, according to Maisenberg, 


p. 87). 

(1944 edn.), p. 108. 

58 Baklanov, op. cit., p. 155. 

54 This is pointed out by Krasnolobov, Pp. 47. 

55 Chernomordik, pp. 64 ff. 

56 Studies in Income and Wealth, vol. VIII, 1946. 

57 The same distinction is referred to by Gozulov in 1953 . (p. 172). 

5° These details are well discussed in Chernomordik and by Studenski, op. cit., the 
latter being by far the best account in a non-Russian language. 

5° Problemy promyshlennoi statistiki (1936), p. 304. 

6 Kurs promyshlennoi statistiki (1944), pp. 108-9. 

®1 Ibid. (1949 edn.), p. 122. This must be the current official version, as it is advo- 
cated, with some reservations, by Gozulov, op. cit., pp. 380 ff. It must be the method 
by which the net product in, say, 1954, is converted to the price-base at present in use 
— that of 1952. 

Savinsky (1944 edn.), p. 

88 These defects are listed in Chernomordik, pp. 176 ff. 

64 Op. cit., p. 242. 

= Chernomordik, p. 179. * Ibid., p. 180-1. 

ov Chernomordik, p. 166. The corvée was still in force in 1953, as it is mentioned by 
Shavrin (1953 edn. ), 14%. 

68 Chernomordik, pp. 170 and 175. 

ba Chernomordik, who strongly disagrees with the official definition, gives the share 
of passenger transport in total transport revenue as 27 per cent, and in what should 
have been the net product of transport as 33 per cent in the year 1936 (p. 202). 

7 Gozulov, op. cit., p. 172. 

71 See Slovar-Spravochnik ...1948 edn., pp. 141, 318. However, Gozulov treats 
these as part of a separate branch: ‘material supplies’. 

72 Generally a deduction (skidka) either of a fixed sum or a percentage from the 
officially fixed retail price. Sometimes it is an addition (nakidka) to the wholesale price 
of industry, but this is now rarer. 

*8 Industrial enterprises generally pay no rent for their premises, which they them- 
selves are responsible for maintaining and repairing. They pay land tax and building 
tax to the local authority, and this is considered within the net product. 
as Table on page 11 of the plan published by the American Council of Learned 

ieties. 

75 For instance see Kursky in Plan. Khoz. 1940, No. 3, and others. 

* Allakhverdyan, Natsionalni Dokhod SSSR (1951), p. 73. "The lower of the two 
figures for 1937 is from the draft of the third five-year plan (published in 1939). 

77 Nekotorye voprosy teorii sovetskikh finansov. 

78 Almost exactly the same words are used by Rovinsky (Finansovaya sistema 
SSSR, 1952, p. 10) Gurvich (Sovetskoye Finansovoye Pravo, 1952, p. 9), and many 
others in and after 1952. 

% Finansy i Kredit, 1953, No. 3. 

8° Ocherki Razvitia . - (1952), p. 150. 

81 Veniaminov and Obolensky i in Finansy i Kredit, 1953, No. 2. 

82 Dmitriev in ibid., 1953, No. 3. 

Voyennaya Ekonomika. . 

*4 Ocherki teorii sotsialistichesk vosproizvodstva (1948), PP. 194 ff. This book was 
published soon after Voznesensky’s. Since this time, the ‘defence fund’ has been 
mentioned by no one else, as far as can be ascertained, and of course Voznesensky’s 
book has been dubbed heretical. 


* Op. cit., pp. 458, 490. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ernest J. Simmons (ed.), Through the Glass of Soviet Literature. 
Columbia University Press, 1953, 301 pp., $4.50. 


The desire to peer through a chink in the iron curtain is very strong 
with us. Some are reluctant to abandon the old dream of a socialist 
paradise on earth, however impressive the contrary evidence, and 
anxiously strain their eyes for a glimpse of — if only the merest hint of — 
the hidden Arcadia; many more succumb to the challenge implicit in all 
secrecy. Hence we have, in all its various forms, what might be called 
‘keyhole peeping’: the dispatches of correspondents, the tales of Dis- 
placed Persons, the confessions of political refugees claiming asylum, 
the reports of ambassadors, members of trade missions and other 
travellers and, even more numerous, the adroit and up-to-the-minute 
speculations of a host of ‘experts’. Few of these, if any, do anything to 
satisfy that most urgent of all curiosities about Russia: the wish to know 
how the ordinary Russian people in town and country feel about their 
regime, how they live, what they think. It is a question which worries 
not only the armchair student of the great Soviet phenomenon, but 
presumably also the politicians and military planners who must be seek- 
ing to assess the probable reaction of the Soviet peoples and can be 
excused from the charge of softness or appeasement. 

It has not been answered because so few of the keyhole peepers have 
had opportunity, time and Russian enough to find out. We are therefore 
all the readier to receive with open arms a book which promises us a peep 
at the innermost Soviet scene “Through the Glass of Soviet Literature’. 
Under that title and under the editorship of Prof. E. J. Simmons the 
Columbia University Press in 1953 issued a collection of five studies on 
different aspects — or so it seemed — of Soviet life. 

To use creative literature — ‘the evidence of belles-lettres’, in Prof. 
Simmons’s words — as a keyhole is an exercise requiring considerable 
tact. It has to be done with bated breath, with something of the intuitive 
understanding of the artist — and most of all with an open mind. The 
conclusions so gingerly arrived at are even then questionable. Prof. 
Simmons is acutely aware of these difficulties, and the most admirable 
thing about the book is his very balanced and thoughtful introduction 
which, if it adds nothing new by way of ideas, very adequately states the 
pros and cons of this literary anthropology. He mentions in a footnote 
that part of his introductory essay on ‘Soviet Literature and Controls’ 
had been previously published elsewhere. After reading the rest of the 
book, one would like to think that the whole of this introduction (which 
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stands out also as the only really readable contribution) was written 
before he had an opportunity to see the remaining material. 

For — with the exception of Mr. Choseed’s article on ‘Jews in Soviet 
Literature’ — there is nothing in it to justify his apprehensions, nothing 
to warrant his careful justification of the literary approach, and nothing 
to satisfy our expectations. The story of the mountain and the mouse 
is too trite to bear repetition, but the reader may be forgiven an impa- 
tient access of disappointment when he finds, after Prof. Simmons’s 
24-page effort to establish the method of inquiry and to meet all the 
objections in advance, some 216 pages in which this promising method 
is nowhere properly applied. And this in a volume of extremely scholarly 
presentation, well indexed and documented by an excellently unified 
system of footnotes. The 40 odd pages of Mr. Choseed’s contribution 
are deliberately omitted from the above computation; the remainder 
suffers from a fault which is simple enough to put into words. Instead of 
looking at the Soviet scene through the glass of Soviet literature, these 
four essays view Soviet internal policy and sometimes Soviet literature 
through the glass of Soviet controls. The perspective thus obtained does 
not gain in clarity, and certainly not in novelty, through being presented 
in the vocabulary and accepted phrases — and judgments — of contem- 
porary political journalism. 

Prof. Simmons explains that ‘the five studies in the book are the direct 
outgrowth of several years of collective research by the editor and his 
students in the literature seminars of the Russian Institute’. The first 
and longest is Miss Louise E. Luke’s paper called ‘Marxian Woman: 
Soviet Variants’. It is not an easy paper to review, not only because it 
presents a wealth of material, but because it is not an easy paper to read. 
The title itself is indicative of the style of which the following is a fair 
sample: “The same success of the later objectives is conceivable only if 
women had been so remade by ‘socialist’ life that they have knowingly 
acceded to their disadvantageous position for the sake of survival on any 
terms, that is, for the sake of survival of the state, still acquiescing in 
Lenin’s definition of morality as rooted in the struggle for the consolid- 
ation and completion of communism.’ 

Miss Luke’s paper is an attempt to graph the changing position of 
women in Soviet society. She makes frequent reference to Soviet 
belles-lettres to illustrate points, but her graph is plotted from references 
outside literature, and one cannot help feeling that the same conclusions 
could be presented more briefly and certainly more lucidly. Most of her 
vital footnotes refer to newspaper articles or Soviet legislation, and 
although she is liberal with summaries of the plots of various novels, 
the presentation of this dehydrated debris can hardly be what Prof. 
Simmons had in mind in speaking of ‘sociological literary research’. Her 
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approach is marked by an irritatingly condescending, playful and self- 
righteously ironic style. Why refer to writers as ‘the brave men of belles- 
lettres’? Why put ‘Perish the thought!’ after a quotation which, having 
become heretical, had been excluded from later editions of a Soviet book? 
Why, in a work of literary scholarship, refer to Soviet propaganda as ‘the 
postwar showcase’? And why quote an article in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda according to the New York Herald Tribune? 

Mr. Gene Sosin’s paper on the ‘Soviet Children’s Theater’, though it 
lists and describes a good many plays and provides a useful study of the 
development of the tiuz (children’s theatre) since the Revolution, like- 
wise fails to offer any new glimpse of Soviet Society. We are now 
sufficiently familiar with the propagandist functions of Soviet writing; 
it may be important to the specialist to log minutely all the subtle or 
sudden variations in the official line, but the general truth remains un- 
changed thereby. If Prof. Simmons had chosen to present the work of 
his seminars to the world as studies in Soviet propaganda techniques 
and literary censorship, Mr. Sosin’s essay, Mr. Hankin’s work on 
‘Ideology and Scholarship’ and Miss Domar’s investigation of the ‘Case 
of Zoshchenko’ would have found a more fitting frame. One might have 
quarrelled a little with their obtrusive standards of judgment, one might 
have suggested mild improvements in organization and style, but one 
would have paid due tribute to eager compilation and the obvious invest- 
ment of much time. 

It was fatal to invoke so freely the name of literature, which sets higher 
standards and arouses higher expectations. Prof. Simmons’s compen- 
dium leaves us no wiser as to the literary qualities of the books discussed 
—real literary criticism is nowhere essayed — and only Mr. Choseed 
suceeds to some extent in reading sensitively between the lines. His 
work is a tantalizing example of what might have been done for other 
spheres. The position of the Jews in Soviet Russia has been much 
obscured by Russian claims of complete absence of discrimination and 
occasional signs of the survival of older prejudices, by Russia’s some- 
what unclear attitude to Zionism, Israel, etc. Mr. Choseed carefully 
states the official attitude, with its repeated and laudable insistence on the 
evils of antisemitism, and at the same time traces the undertones in 
literature reflecting the survival of the familiar complex situation: society 
not quite sure what to make of the Jew, and the Jews not quite sure of 
their place in society; both of them, as it were, dubiously poised on the 
brink of assimilation, but the one still unwilling to afford unqualified 
and complete acceptance, the other equally hesitant to plunge into utter 
submersion. Mr. Choseed makes it clear that, by and large, there is no 
Jewish Problem, with capital letters, but the very excellence of his study 
lies in his ability to sense, in the mere hints and allusions of literature, 
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the tenacious survival of both a trace of popular prejudice and Jewish 
self-consciousness. 

It is to be hoped that Prof. Simmons in continuing with the work of 
his seminars will shortly be able to publish a further volume in which the 
method he so ably outlines will have been used more successfully. It is 
assuredly not easy to discuss Soviet literature, which is as much a 
political as a literary phenomenon, without the intrusion of contempor- 
ary politics, its jargon and pre-judgments. But just because the ultimate 
issue perhaps far transcends the scope of literary scholarship, the only 
useful contribution is one which knows and respects its limits and which, 
for the sake of Western civilization, maintains its standards. 


HELEN Rapp 


V. I. Serebrovsky; Ocherki Sovietskovo Nasledstvennovo Prava (Outline 
of Soviet Inheritance Law) published by the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, 1953, 240 pp. 10 rubles 30 kop. 


This book indicates the degree of technical elaboration reached by the 
Soviet law of inheritance which had originally been regarded as a side- 
line even after being shorn of its capitalistic implications. A modest 
part of Serebrovsky’s book contains the conventional propaganda state- 
ments; by far the largest part, however, is devoted to discussion of 
technical issues, including a well-developed jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in highly controversial cases. The evident intention is to fill the 
gaps which the legislator, in his effort at maximum simplification, has 
left, and to prepare the new codification (which, if this book is an indica- 
tion of the trend predominant in Soviet legal thought, will be far more 
extensive and elaborate). 

In his introduction, the author points out that the demands of the 
Communist Manifesto and of early Soviet legislation for ‘abolition of 
inheritance’ were directed against capitalist property as a means of 
exploitation, not against the inheritance of personal belongings, owner- 
occupied houses, savings made for the purpose of deferred consumption 
or even the peasant’s household-plot (wh'ch are the objects of inheritance 
in the present USSR). He points out, rightly in my opinion, that in 
substance, though not in terminology, the decree of April 27th, 1918 ‘On 
the abolition of inheritance’ must be regarded as the starting-point of 
present Soviet law: the right of ‘administration and disposition’ granted 
in that decree to the deceased person’s relatives up to maximum value of 
the estate of 10,000 rubles did not in substance differ from a transition 
of property from the deceased to a circle of heirs defined by the law 
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(p. 17). As usual in modern Soviet publications, Serebrovsky plays down 
the possibly Utopian expectations in early Soviet legislation of the 
eventual development of its compromise solutions by ascribing (p. 75) to 
some ‘wrecking’ school of Soviet jurists which was influential in the 
early thirties an interpretation of the admitted and restricted inheritance 
as a substitute for adequate social insurance. This interpretation is, in 
fact, found in the decree of April 27th, 1918, and in all early Soviet pro- 
nouncements. 

A fairly conservative approach is indicated in the phraseology by 
which in the introduction (p. 14) the description of modern Soviet 
inheritance law as a means of strengthening the family is combined with 
the statement that denunciation of inheritance by Marx and Engels as an 
agency reducing freedom of choice, for women especially, in matrimonial 
affairs is no longer applicable to Soviet society: Serebrovsky simply says 
that ‘in the USSR marriage is a truly free union of a man and a woman, 
based upon their voluntary mutual agreement, excluding the possibility 
of any interference with their decisions to marry . . . concluded on the 
basis of mutual inclination and love . . .’ — as distinct from a bourgeois 
society, where people may be forced to enter marriages arranged by their 
parents for fear of being disinherited. Serebrovsky fails to make the 
point which alone would make the comparison relevant in any way to the 
public to which it is addressed (after all, the members of the Soviet 
intelligentsia know that their counterparts in the West, too, can choose 
their partners and need not be afraid of being disinherited), namely that 
the woman’s real freedom of choice in entering (and continuing) a 
marriage presupposes her having and being prepared to practice a skill 
or profession which allows for a satisfactory standard of life independent 
of unearned income. The failure to make this point may be character- 
istic of a lawyer who of all possible subjects has chosen inheritance law 
as the theme of his doctoral thesis, yet it is not unconnected with con- 
troversial issues of Soviet society such as the dispute on co-education or 
the ‘parasitic’ attitude of women which has recently come under so much 
criticism. 

As regards the treatment of inheritance as an institution of social 
security in Soviet legislative practice, as distinct from propaganda 
phraseology, it is sufficient to notice that the decree of March 14th, 1945, 
while it extended the testator’s freedom to bequeath his property to any 
person even outside the circle of his relatives, increased the obligatory 
part of minor children and of legal heirs unable to work (i.e. mainly old 
parents) which cannot be infringed by such bequests (p. 125). 

The original tendency of Soviet law to simplify inheritance as much 
as possible and to avoid litigation is still evidenced by the very different 
position of the legal heir who has lived at one place with the deceased 
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(he is supposed to have accepted the inheritance unless he states the 
contrary within three months) and of the one who lives elsewhere, and 
therefore is supposed to have refused his part in the estate unless he 
claims it within six months. As, under Soviet law, no heir can be 
burdened with the deceased person’s debts to an extent exceeding his 
share in the estate (pp. 209-10) there are no reasons for refuting inherit- 
ance other than either its insignificance which may make it not worth 
while collecting, or the consideration that the other relatives may need it 
more: but no renunciation in favour of one individual amongst the heirs 
is permitted. The latter consideration may be expected to be made 
explicit; the first appears to be still so predominant that Soviet lawyers 
refrain from introducing any formal procedure for checking the where- 
abouts and attitude of all the legal heirs. Yet the complications of life 
have already caused the Supreme Court to extend (by a decision of 
September 5th, 1952) the six-months’ term for heirs who could not use 
it for reasons independent of their volition (say illness, or assignment to 
a far-away place, p. 175). 

Very formal issues have arisen on problems such as whether an heir 
living in Moscow was ‘at the place’ of the opening of inheritance, i.e. a 
dacha in a residential area (outside Greater Moscow) where his grand- 
mother died. After controversial decisions in all the stages of the trial, 
she was refused in the Supreme Court the privilege of being presumed to 
have accepted the estate (pp. 160-1), perhaps not without a silent pre- 
sumption that, if really interested in her grandmother, she might have 
been present, as three children and another granddaughter were. In 
another case, however, the Supreme Court’s desire not to interfere with 
the actual possession of the estate, led in 1950 to a refusal to recognize 
the rights of an heir who had actually taken up her share in the estate 
(part of a house), after the deceased’s death in 1931, but had left it after 
some years and was absent for a considerable time before she had her 
rights to the house duly registered in 1945. The third heir had been 
killed in action during the war; his widow had evidently failed to per- 
form the registration after having so long been in de facto possession of 
half of the house: the dispute arose upon her relatives’ demand to remove 
her. It is possible that the Supreme Court decision was conditioned by 
consideration for the moral aspects of the case; in any case it is dis- 
approved by Serebrovsky and other Soviet lawyers (pp. 188-9). 

In other issues, such as the loss of any rights of children adopted into 
another family to the estate of any of their original relatives (pp. 57ff), 
the triumph of the formal approach is already complete: (the natural 
relatives could, of course, have made provision by testament within the 
limits as set for the obligatory part of their children not adopted into 
another family). 
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Another issue familiar to the British lawyer concerns the legacy for a 
particular public purpose. In Soviet conditions, not a charity but some 
scientific or other state institution (or trade union) is the legatee invited 
to use certain purposes established by the testator. Beyond the demon- 
stration of the testator’s opinion about what is urgent (which may be 
more important than a few thousand rubles) little can be achieved by 
such legacies in a planned society unless the institution, or activity, for 
which the legacy was earmarked was already in existence: otherwise it is 
left to the state’s discretion to use the legacy in some way as close as 
possible to the testator’s intentions (pp. 101-2). 


R. SCHLESINGER 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
A PLAN TO DISMANTLE THE CENTRAL BUREAUCRACY 


A special correspondent of Pravda, L. Pishenina, contributed an article to 
that newspaper of September 12th headed ‘After the Reorganization: Notes 
on the Work of the Party Committee of an Agricultural District’. The 
District is that of Loknyansk, in the province of Velikoluki, and the article is 
on the following lines. 

This District was, in respect of its kolkhozy, a notoriously backward one up 
to 1954. Special attention given to the District by the Province party author- 
ities, and to the farms by the District party centre, involved a vast activity of 
meetings, commissioners and telegrams (largely ‘for the record’) and little 
result. Most of the 37 farms still had chairmen of inadequate calibre. The 
main effect of the ‘September Plenum’ in 1953 was a busier show of party 
activity, especially in ringing the changes on inadequate chairmen. The party 
secretary of the District, Alexander Sarman, decided in January 1954 to break 
through the problem by asking the leading officials (who in the USSR are also 
the leading public men) in the District centre to become chairmen of farms. 
Better be proper chairmen than visiting commissioners, he told them, adding 
that new incumbents could be found for their offices. With reluctance in some 
cases, and through several party meetings and changes of mind, these people 
went to the farms. They included the District party secretaries, the chairman 
of the Soviet and his vice-chairmen, the Procurator and the heads of other 
District organizations under local or central authority, twenty-eight of the 
leading officials altogether, with Sarman himself as the twenty-ninth. Their 
places were filled in part by local promotions and in part by officials sent from 
the Province capital. Specialists from Moscow and Leningrad were put in 
charge of the MTS. With the farms and MTS thus under competent leader- 
ship, the District centre could now give its full attention to overall and long- 
term problems of the area. 

The article then notes improvements already visible in the spring and 
summer of 1954, ascribing these to the shift of leaders from the District centre 


into the farms as well as to the incentives decreed by the government, and _ 


points out a number of defects. Pishenina concludes with a warning: ‘very 


important processes’ are now evident in the farms and MTS of the District; — 


‘the MTS workers and farm members are becoming more and more active 
in the work, making new demands on the leaders. In these circumstances there 
is nothing more harmful than spiritless ways and methods of party work’. 
Apart from its warning about the ‘processes’ going on amongst the local 
masses, the article is of special interest as an actual instance, whether so 
intended or not, of a plan proposed by the writer Ovechkin in Pravda two 
weeks earlier for undermining, if not dismantling, the immense central 
bureaucracy of the state and party administration. The plan is proposed in 
the fourth instalment of the story ‘District Routine’ (published in Pravda on 
August 27th and 30th and September 1st, 1954) which resembles too closely 
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for coincidence the special correspondent’s article summarized above. There 
is no need to suppose elaborate collusion, however, between the article, which 
is unlikely to be untrue in fact, the storyteller and the authorities of Pravda. 
So far as can be judged from outside Russia, Ovechkin has in his ‘District 
Routine’ series, the first instalment of which was published in September 
1952, shown a penetrating analysis of some of the underlying peasant and 
party problems in the country’s present transition. In the early instalments of 
the story he was, in political though not in temporal terms, far ahead of the 
times; it appears that now what I have elsewhere called his ‘chronicles of the 
revolution’ is contemporaneous with the processes it pictures, so that Pravda 
can follow him up immediately with Pishenina’s report which must have 
involved months of observation in an actual District. 

Ovechkin’s plan, in this latest instalment of his story, is hatched by Marty- 
nov, the new type of local party leader, who, in denuding his District centre 
of its leading officials by getting them into the farms, is also thereby deliber- 
ately and explicitly contributing his mite to the urgent task of dismantling the 
swollen central bureaucracy: the Province capital has to send some of its 
officials to take up the vacated party, administrative, business, police, juridical 
etc. posts in the District. If (Martynov reasons) enough of the thousands of 
agricultural Districts in the USSR, following the decisions of the famous 
September Plenum, do the same, there will have to be such an exodus of 
officials from the Province capitals that the various layers of officials in 
Moscow will be attenuated in the necessity to fill their places. The plan is 
presented as a perfectly practicable course of tackling the hypertrophy of 
central administration, by so to speak gradually draining it back into the soil 


J.M. 


THE ARGUMENT ON THE THAW 


Such liveliness as the literary discussion exhibited once its limits were 
defined by the placing of Pomerantsev out of bounds, has come mainly in the 
reverberations from the period before this was done. ‘The argument translated 
below on Ehrenburg’s short novel which was published in May is one example. 
Another is the documents on the dismissal of Tvardovsky from the chief 
editorship of the magazine Novy Mir which published Pomerantsev (Litera- 
turnaye Gazeta, August 17th): these documents amount to an insistence on 
the familiar official canons of ‘socialist realism’. 

Surkov, writing in the magazine Oktyabr (July 1954) made a new point of 
some interest to justify the condemnation of Pomerantsev’s article: he con- 
tends that Pomerantsev’s ascription of the evils in question (the existence of 
which is not apparently in dispute) to over-centralization and other such 
remediable defects of organization, is superficial and misleading: the real 
reason is the country’s effort to do so much in conditions of poverty and war 
devastations. This admission by the ‘official’ side of a comprehensive 
historical causality opens up possibilities of agreement, now that the national 
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effort has succeeded. The real point at issue appears to be one of timing — 
whether literature (which is more ‘mobile’ than other aspects of public life) is 
to make full use of the new post-industrialization situation immediately, or 
keep in step with the relatively slow unfreezing of political and ideological 
conventions and the standard of living. Whether the politicians will be able to 
keep the writers in step in this sense remains an open question. 

The passages translated below from Simonov’s critique and Ehrenburg’s 
reply are selected so as to show, so far as space permits, the nature of Ehren- 
burg’s novel (of which the critique and reply taken together give in principle a 
just account) and the nature of Simonov’s more or less ‘official’ attack upon it. 
At the same time, the selection attempts to be fair to the arguments of both 
parties. The polemics are, however, of less importance than the ventilation of 
the state of affairs in the arts which is forced upon Simonov by his effort to 
provide a reasoned criticism of the novel. Ehrenburg’s rejection of responsib- 
ility for views expressed by his characters and his claim that his own views are 
as set forth in his article “The Writers’ Work’ (see Soviet Studies, vol. V, No. 4) 
deliberately overlooks the ways in which more can be said in a story than in an 
article. All concerned, including the Soviet reading public, are of course well 
aware of this distinction. The Thaw and Simonov’s critique of it together 
make a substantial contribution to the published aspect of the re-assessment of 
canons now proceeding in the arts as in other spheres of Soviet life. 

J. M. 


ILYA EHRENBURG’S NEW SHORT NOVEL | 
by K. Simonov 
(From Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 17th and 20th, 1954) 


Ilya Ehrenburg’s novel, The Thaw, published in the May number of the 
journal Znamya, leaves us with the most conflicting impressions. 

. .. Ehrenburg’s novel gives us the feeling that people are beginning to live 
better and that many of the darker sides in our life are disappearing before our 
very eyes. At the same time the author touches on a number of problems 
which literature cannot smooth over if it does not wish to smooth over the 
sharp corners in our life. 

Ehrenburg, for instance, makes the old teacher, Andrey Ivanovich Pukhov, 
assert that no Soviet person has any right to pass by injustice and falsehood, 
pleading that justice will triumph anyway. And one cannot but agree with 
Andrey Ivanovich when, arguing with his daughter, he says: ‘... Why do you 
ask me what difference one person can make? I can’t understand you ...’ 
And Andrey Ivanovich is arguing not so much against his daughter as for her: 
in essence Sonya is a vital and passionate young spirit whose development is 
being hindered by the factitious constrictions of logic-chopping and assumed 
indifference which she has imposed upon herself. 

... Why is it that looking at the picture as a whole Ehrenburg’s positive 
characters leave us with feelings of dissatisfaction, rather than sympathy 
towards them? 

It is because on the one hand, according to the plot of the novel Ehrenburg’s 
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heroes appear as people such as there are many, while on the other hand 
according to the context of many of the statements and descriptions in the 
novel they appear as exceptional people whose virtues are rarities. The details 
which create this impression are dispersed through the whole novel and it is 
precisely through these rather than through any general description by the 
author that the impression is gradually formed. 

Take, for instance, Lena, a good and by no means stupid young woman. 
This is how she appears in the novel. But as soon as other characters in the 
novel begin speaking about her, these virtues appear as something to be 
specially emphasized as exceptional. ‘She is an intelligent woman such as you 
rarely meet in Moscow,’ Koroteyev thinks of her. ‘Of course there is less idle 
chatter here and people read and think more — but Lena is an exception even 
here, and you sense her strong personality.’ Even if you make certain allow- 
ances for Koroteyev’s admiration for Lena since he is in love with her, the 
reader is nevertheless left with the impression stamped in his mind both that 
a strong personality is something exceptional and that you rarely meet such a 
clever woman... . 

... As soon as Koroteyev is mentioned, it is immediately emphasized that 
‘the workers liked to share their thoughts with him, considering him of be an 
honest man who had not been corrupted by his position’. ‘It’s simply that 
there aren’t many interesting people here . . .’ is one of the conclusions Lena 
comes to in explaining to herself why she is interested in Koroteyev. ... 

Andrey Ivanovich Pukhov is an old communist, one of those many fine 
people who have honourably served their Motherland and whom we know 
and frequently meet with in our lives. From the description given of him by 
literally all the people in the novel, however, Andrey Ivanovich appears as 
an extraordinary person, a rarity, almost a museum piece. The only epithets 
applied to him are such as remarkable, rare, amazing and exceptional. 
Volodya says: ‘My father is a remarkable man, a rare person, an exception, 
whom you cannot offend.’ Vera Grigorevna Sherer says that ‘Andrey Ivano- 
vich is an extraordinary person’. She is seconded by Lena who ‘looked at him 
(Andrey Ivanovich) and smiled — what an amazing person!’ 

And as a result the good people in the novel are amazing just because they 
are good and they are, as a rule, surrounded by people who resemble them 
very little. It is hard to imagine that the author wished to give such a descrip- 
tion of our society, but this is what he has in fact done, and in literature this 
must be considered just as much as the very best intentions of an author. 

There are dozens of phrases dispersed throughout the novel where now 
one now another of the characters speaks in passing about certain bad people 
who do not appear on the scene, but of whom there are many, very many. 
Volodya Pukhov says that ‘. . . everyone manoeuvres, schemes and lies, some 
more cleverly than others’. These are his general remarks about the people in 
our society; it is true that Vladimir Pukhov is a cynic but neither those around 
him nor the author take a definite stand on this statement. And this is what 
Sokolovsky has to say about people: ‘Everyone sees the good people, but when 
it comes to the rubbishy sort, it’s a different matter. It’s as though people had 
made a pact not to notice them. And yet we still have a lot of dirt around.’ 
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What people have made a pact not to notice the dirt? People in general. And 
here, too, is what the author says. He describes the life of the actress Tanechka 
who worked in the provinces ‘. .. surrounded by people who were above all 
afraid of naivety and warm sincerity’. And now the floor is given to Zhuravlev 
and he discourses on the fact that ‘... if he were to write to Moscow about 
disorders they would only frown there and say that “Zhuravlev is getting 
panicky”. People like to hear pleasant news, and when you bring them pepper 
instead of honey they get angry.’ People, again! What people? People in 
general. In general ‘they will frown’, in general ‘they will say’ and in general 
‘they will get angry’, when you tell them the truth. And here is Vladimir 
Pukhov thinking about Sokolovsky: ‘Nobody will defend him. The insulted 
are not liked in our country; only successful people like Zhuravlev are trusted.’ 
Once again, that same faceless general mass. 

This and many other statements made by the characters involuntarily give 
us the feeling that they have come to see during their lives much that is bad 
and little that is good and that the bad has more often than not been the rule, 
while the good has been the exception. Here is Koroteyev thinking over his 
conversation with Zhuravlev: “Why didn’t I tell him to his face that he was 
spreading slanders? It must be that I’ve grown used to keeping silent, used 
to seeing dirt.’ And here is Sokolovsky recalling how Pukhov had told him 
that Zhuravlev was trying to destroy him. Sokolovsky ‘did not show surprise 
or indignation but merely thought: “again,” — and yawned with boredom 
... “It’s not easy to surprise me; Vera would have said that I’ve become 
immune”’.’ Thus people usually think of the bad as something almost to be 
taken for granted... . 

I have not mentioned all this in order to maintain that things are not like 
that in real life. It is quite possible for drunks to drink madeira mixed with 
vodka in a restaurant, and for people on holiday to chew over slanders; it is 
equally possibly that there is a bad director of studies and a bad principal, 
and that Sokolovsky, who has several times come up against slander, should 
feel that he has become immune to it. — There is no need to argue against each 
detail taken separately, but you cannot but argue against the picture as a whole. 
In their sum-total these details create a dismal sort of background to the novel. 
As a result, although the only actual contrast on the stage, so to speak, to the 
good people is Zhuravlev, offstage the picture is different: here the bad people 
are so many that we have become accustomed to them. And when in one and 
the same novel this accustomedness and usualness of everything bad is stressed 
with the same persistence as the ‘unusualness’ of the old Pukhov and of the 
other good characters, one ceases to understand where the author thinks all the 
good which occurs in our lives comes from — from people who make up the 
overwhelming majority in the nation, or on its own accord without their 
participation, like manna from heaven? 

. .. As I have already mentioned, the general picture of life as drawn by 
Ehrenburg in The Thaw arouses conflicting feelings, now sympathy, now be- 
wilderment, the general dismal background contradicts the emphatically 
bright spots of the heroes chosen by the author, and sometimes you agree with 


the author, while at others you disagree. But in examining Ehrenburg’s 
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description of our art, I had no conflicting feelings. The novel draws a cari- 
cature of our artistic life, and I felt no desire whatever to agree with the con- 
clusions to which Ehrenburg comes or the ideals he puts forward. The prob- 
lem is serious enough. Ilya Ehrenburg has gained great authority as a writer 
and a public figure through the better of his books, his excellent publicistic 
work and his outstanding public activity, and for this reason, when such a 
writer and public figure produces in his work a false description of our art 
and puts forward false views for its further development, people who look at 
these problems differently from Ehrenburg must obviously express their 
point of view just as categorically as his has been expressed in The Thaw. 
However, before I begin to analyse this aspect of Ehrenburg’s novel, I 
should like to dwell on one peculiarity of the author. In The Thaw Ehrenburg 
very rarely himself directly describes his characters. As a rule, they describe 
one another. In his novels Ehrenburg brings these descriptions into conflict 
with one another and as a result we learn what the author’s attitude is. An- 
other typical device of Ehrenburg’s is that he reveals his heroes by allowing 
them to describe themselves in their monologues. This is a basic artistic 
device in The Thaw. Vladimir Pukhov, a man not without talent but who has 
become a hack and cynically considers that it is unthinkable in the present 
state of affairs to speak of love for art and that it is impossible to produce real 
art, is continually unmasking himself throughout the whole novel, lavishly 
besmirching, as he does, all our art. Throughout the novel he persistently 
stresses the fact that there are many people like him and that the objective 
conditions for the development of art are inevitably produced by such people, 
that one must either do hack-work or, like the artist Saburov, who is without 
any means of subsistence and lives on his wife’s income, produce one’s master- 
pieces unrecognized and in poverty. Such are the theories, utterances and self- 
portraits of Vladimir Pukhov as developed in the novel. And it should be 
remembered that its author is an excellent debater and that, when he wants to 
refute a point of view of one of his characters, he immediately makes another 
of the characters give convincing enough replies which represent the point 
of view of the author... But the other characters in the novel only argue 
against Vladimir Pukhov’s general moral rules of conduct, never against his 
views concerning art. I am not going to maintain that Ehrenburg subscribes 
to every word said by Pukhov. In The Second Day the cynic and renegade, 
Volodya Safonov, is condemned by the author in the final analysis; but the 
entire context in The Thaw makes Vladimir Pukhov, in spite of all his actions 
(actions which are repugnant to the author and which typify Pukhov as a hack), 
appear also as a victim — a victim of the circumstances, which, according to 
the author, have come to exist in our art. And this makes it possible for the 
author in the final analysis to adopt a conciliatory attitude towards Pukhov. 
The author’s attitude is not made any less definite or demonstrable by the 
fact that it is not directly expressed by him through descriptions or digressions, 
but with the aid of Pukhov with all his theories, utterances and descriptions. 
The author does not defend Vladimir Pukhov, but in general, he does defend 
Pukhov’s descriptions of the state of affairs in art taken as a whole; for, 
according to the author, the lips of a cynical but intelligent and observant man 
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in this case tell us the truth more often than not. And although everything 
said on this subject in the novel comes from the lips of Pukhov, this does not 
deprive us of the right of judging the views held by the author. 

To deny this and to maintain that since the author is not saying these things 
* himself we cannot criticize his attitude would mean that we could not, for 
instance, assess the views of authors of such genres as drama at all because, in 
a formal sense, nothing apart from stage directions belongs to the writer 
directly. 

... In the description of the party in the Pukhovs’ house where Saburov, 
an old friend of Volodya’s, is among the guests, the author briefly tells us of 
the complete contrast between these two people: ‘Volodya dreamt of glory and 
money, and was interested in what subjects had been a “hit”, who had been 
awarded a prize and for what, and who had been picked to bits. Saburov, on the 
other hand, was diligently painting landscapes which nobody ever exhibited 
anywhere. It seemed as though this man loved nothing except painting and 
his wife Glasha. ...’ 

From the phrase I have underlined in the quotation it is difficult to under- 
stand what is meant, the range of interests of the hack Pukhov, or the general 
range of interests of the artists among whom Volodya lived in Moscow. The 
author does not tell us. 

. . . If we ask ourselves whether there are such people as Pukhov in our art, 
the answer is: yes and not a few of them. There are hacks like Pukhov, and 
there are hacks of different varieties, shameful and waiting to be exposed for 
what they are. Was the author right in pillorying Volodya Pukhov? Of course 
he was. 

What is it in the figure of Pukhov that arouses a feeling of protest in us? Is 
it perhaps the sharpness and mercilessness with which it is drawn? Of course 
not. If it were a question of the sharpness and mercilessness with which 
Pukhov had been described as one of those people who are trying to push 
our art off the path of realism into the blind alley of naturalism, to please all 
backward and bad tastes with their hack-work, to go against the traditions of 
our society and to introduce huckster morals, losing everything sincere and 
talented in it — if such a figure had been described sharply and mercilessly as 
that of a man who is hostile to Soviet art, we would only have felt grateful to 
the author. 

The trouble is that, in essence and in spite of the many outwardly malicious 
and sharply satirical details introduced by the author, there is neither sharp- 
ness nor mercilessness in his attitude to Volodya Pukhov. As seen by the 
author, Pukhov is not an enemy of socialist art trying to the best of his ability 
to become its little hangman, but a victim who loves real art at heart but is 
forced to do hack-work because he has not the strength for heroic opposition 
to some enormous machine which is mercilessly dragging him into hack- 
work, where everything is mixed up together — ‘Feast in a Kolkhoz’, ‘Meeting 
at a Factory’, “I'wo Workers Reading the Paper’, white hens painted according 
to ‘old instructions’ and chocolates painted according to ‘new instructions’. 

And what is this machine into which Pukhov has been caught and dragged? 
According to the whole context of the novel, it is the general state of affairs in 
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Soviet art. It is precisely for this reason that the author is not merciless 
against Pukhov, and that he attempts to arouse our sympathy towards him 
at the end: he may be a weak man but, all in all, not so very guilty. And, 
moreover, he is capable of regeneration, for somewhere in his heart he has not 
yet lost a sacred respect for that true art — Saburov’s art — which he had until 
then exchanged for the mess of pottage of ‘topical commissions’. No, it is not 
the author’s sharpness, it is his mildness towards Pukhov which disturbs us, 
for this mildness has its reverse side, namely, a view which regards our art as 
an ideal breeding ground for the Pukhovs who somehow appear as its natural 
products. 

..- Pukhov and Saburov are both painters and mostly talk about painting. 
But in the novel painting is merely a platform on which the author’s views on 
art in general are extensively aired. In the novel, almost all the discussions on 
art everywhere give that same sombre picture, the aim of which is to show 
that though affairs may be particularly bad in painting, they are generally like 
that everywhere. On page 17 we find the one and only phrase in the whole 
novel dealing with architecture. We learn that the new houses, to which 
night and electric light have given an appearance of stage scenery, actually 
look rather dismal by daylight. Nothing more is said about them either before 
or after. On page 26 Volodya Pukhov turns his attention to literature. “They 
don’t pay you for ideas’, he says. “You only wring your own neck with ideas.’ 
On page 28 the conversation once more turns to literature and the theatre. 
Savchenko says that the reader is longing for truthful books and Tanechka 
exclaims: ‘It’s just the same in the theatre! ... We’ve had three new pro- 
ductions and none of them have gone over . . . There’s absolutely nothing to 
play,’ in answer to which Saburov, as sole representative of true art, proclaims: 
‘You're right. It’s time we remembered that there is such a thing as real art.’ 
On page 30 that same Tanechka complains that ‘there are no decent roles, 
I’m fed up with it all’. On page 31 she says of herself that she, too, does 
hack-work like Pukhov. On page 53 we learn that a first night in the theatre 
where Tanechka works ‘has once again been a failure’. On page 73 Zhuravlev 
listens to a programme of ‘Songs by Soviet Composers’ and finds himself 
‘liking one of them so much that he started to hum it: “We are going forward, 
bold, and with dullness we don’t hold ...”.’ At first sight there is nothing 
strange in this — a man of ugly mind liking a poor song. But in the context in 
which it has been so deliberately put this stupid jingle is associated with songs 
by Soviet composers — in general. On page 84 we are told that Tanechka ‘has 
nothing but failures in the theatre’. She ... ‘played the part of a laboratory 
assistant in a Soviet play who exposes a professor who fawns on the West. It 
is a dreadful part — not one live word; when she delivered her monologue in 
which she pours scorn on the professor, the audience laughed.’ . . . 

That Tanechka herself is an unhappy and pitiful kind of person does not 
matter; there is nothing wrong in portraying people like her. What does 
matter is that the author had nothing more to say about either the theatre or 
the people connected with it. And there is, of course, nothing surprising 
about that. Tanechka, after all, merely represents one of the more extensively 
elaborated details in that generally sombre background against which Volodya 
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Pukhov expresses his cynical opinions; and this background is drawn in order 
to make them as convincing as possible. 

' But is there not, after all, something better in art? Yes, there is, and the 
author describes it. This better element is provided by the artist Saburov, 
the representative of true art, the antithesis of Pukhov, of all hacks and pro- 
ducers of pot-boilers, careerists both distinguished and otherwise, dishonest 
books, stupid songs, untalented plays about people fawning on the West, 
rubbishy roles, dismal houses and murals depicting chickens. 

There is nothing between these two extremes. On the one hand we have 
the hack, on the other the martyr Saburov, who paints wonderful landscapes 
and excellent portraits of his lame wife which nobody exhibits. 

It is not simply a description of the artist Saburov, whose talent wrongly 
remains unrecognized for a long time (this does happen), and who has the two 
least successful of his pictures chosen for exhibition when his work is finally 
shown (this, too, happens sometimes). Saburov is the other extreme in art, a 
person who, according to Pukhov, ‘does not understand what is required of 
him’, wants to ‘quarrel with the epoch’, paints ‘for the 21st century’, and 
whom the author presents as the antithesis of everything backward. 

So, on the one hand, we have a hack who has suffered a momentary defeat 
but who, as the author asserts, has every opportunity of coming into his own 
again in our country; on the other hand, we have the unrecognized painter 
who has retired into himself, a really gifted man whose only love in life is art. 

I do not deny that these two types are possible or that the Pukhovs in real 
life, thanks to their clever play-acting — a distinctive feature of careerists — 
here and there gain temporary successes; but I feel justified in wondering 
whether these two extremes really make up the whole picture as regards art. 

. . am far from demanding of Ehrenburg that he should mention all this 
[the successes of Soviet art] in his novel. I realize that a novel is not the same 
as an article, and no article, for that matter, could mention everything that has 
been very good in our art during the past 20 or 30 years. But I should like to 
put one simple question: why is there not even a hint of all the ‘goodness and 
variety’ in our art which I have just mentioned briefly, in a novel almost a 
third of which is devoted to discussions on art and to the description of people 
who are in one way or another associated with art? 

Regarding Ehrenburg’s attitude to this question, I admit that there can be 
sharp differences of opinion on individual points; but does not the author of 
the novel necessarily put himself into a ridiculous position by giving the 
appearance that there is no art of greatness and integrity, merely because 
he thought fit to shut his eyes to all except the Pukhovs, Saburovs and 
Tanechkas? 

. The idea of Ehrenburg’s short novel is incorrect in its attitude to our 
entire art, in the widest sense of the word. And even if we take the much 
narrower sphere of the graphic arts only, we cannot agree either with the idea 
the author has chosen for his novel or with his passion. It is true that 
Ehrenburg describes Volodya Pukhov superficially, but he nevertheless 
‘touches on real shortcomings and weaknesses in our graphic arts. Why super- 
ficially? Because irritation is a bad counsellor on a serious subject, and because 
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Ehrenburg — wrongly — tries to persuade the reader that the majority of 
people are generally like Pukhov. 

In actual fact the majority of our real artists are enemies, uncompromising 
enemies of the Pukhovs, although at the same time the Pukhovs still have a 
certain pull and have their sometimes powerful protectors — people who have 
reached positions of public importance without talent or who have lost their 
talent. 

In actual fact the call to realism and the slogan on the need to place the 
graphic arts at the service of the masses and to create a realist art which, like 
all truly great art, can be understood by the people, is frequently vulgarized; 
there are people in our artistic life who have themselves slipped into natural- 
ism, are trying to stifle experimentation in art and regard as anti-realist every- 
thing which does not fit into the Procrustean bed of their personal ideas, ideas 
which have sometimes been occasioned by their limited gifts as artists. More- 
over, they do not want to admit that socialist realism in painting and sculp- 
ture, just as in any other field of art, not merely permits but presupposes a 
wealth of different styles and methods. 

All these darker sides in our graphic arts (and not only there of course) are 
real and we do not have to go far to find them; they can be seen in some of the 
pictures shown at our most recent art exhibitions. They artificially impede 
the development of our young artists and reduce some of these young people 
to the role of eternal apprentices, working as members of all sorts of large 
teams and spending six months to a year on sham-monumental canvases and 
sculptures. Personally, I find the picture by the artist A. Gerasimov, for 
instance, which has been painted by him in conjunction with a whole team 
of people and already shown at two exhibitions, the most repulsive of these 
superficial ‘monumental’ pictures. The canvas depicts a most moving event: 
Lenin’s companions-in-arms are in the Bolshoi theatre a few days after his 
death solemnly swearing to be faithful to his cause and his ideas — and there 
is nothing of life, art, grief, emotion or courage in the picture. 

It is also true that on the one hand our graphic arts have had and still have 
too much parading and sometimes even pomposity, too many touched-up 
portraits, too many medals and uniforms and too many people dressed up for 
gala occasions; while on the other hand our painting and sculpture have con- 
tained too little thought and too few faces with human warmth, not enough 
ordinary people in general, their everyday work and life, their love and friend- 
ship and their valuable and sincere emotions. 

There is nothing new in any of this at all except perhaps that it is being 
discussed by the artists themselves, that they themselves are fighting against 
it and that the healthy forces in this by no means easy struggle are winning. 

If Ehrenburg had written about all this and had given a true picture of the 
state of affairs in our graphic arts, describing the struggle going on at present 
between the various trends, if he had shown up careerists, naturalists and 
people who produce photographic paintings, while, at the same time, describ- 
ing those people who are fighting against them for the sake of true realism in 
art, for wider scope, a greater diversity of form and a more generous develop- 
ment and use of talent — if the author had described all this without being 
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afraid of using dark shades where they really apply in the general picture of 
our art, but without being afraid of using bright shades either, he would un- 
doubtedly have had widespread support. 

But Ehrenburg ignores our rich artistic life full of contradiction and argu- 
ment and makes practically all of it into a Pukhov’s world, the only contrast 
being Saburov, a man who is going ‘against the epoch’. Surely we must try to 
help the Saburovs, if they are gifted, onto the path of service to the people. 
But Ehrenburg suggests the very opposite, namely that our art should follow 
Saburov’s path, which is essentially one of seclusion and divorce from life and 
which, in the final analysis, leads to formalism. And so we can only give him 
one reply: our art will never follow that road, and Ehrenburg has not in any 
way helped it with the picture he has deliberately drawn. On the contrary, 
Ehrenburg’s novel may play into the hands of those backward people in our 
graphic arts who are in the grip of naturalism and who may try to use Ehren- 
burg’s novel in order to frighten people with it demagogically in argument or 
by trying to draw these people into their own camp on the following grounds: 
there you are now, you have argued and quarrelled with us, but in Ehren- 
burg’s novel all painters except Saburov are tarred with the same brush, you 
just as much as we! ... 


ON THE ARTICLE BY K. SIMONOV 
by Ilya Ehrenburg 
(From Literaturnaya Gazeta, August 3rd, 1954) ; 
My short novel, The Thaw, has been commented upon in the press: 


Komsomolskaya Pravda condemned it and the writer K. Simonov devoted a 
long article to it. An author can only welcome such attention: every honest 
criticism, however sharp it may be, helps both the writer and the development 
of our literature as a whole. And I would never have decided to refute 
Simonov’s arguments if he had limited his review to the artistic merits or 
defects of my novel. In so far as Simonov considers that Ehrenburg’s book is a 
poor one he has, of course, every right to say so straight out. The author’s 
defence is his work, and it is not fitting for him to prove himself that he has 
successfully carried out his intention. The readers of The Thaw will judge for 
themselves whether Simonov is right or wrong in his assessment of the novel 
from the artistic point of view. I have nevertheless decided to reply to 
Simonov’s article, but only because it contains unfounded statements on the 
author’s intentions and his attitude to the characters of the novel. Simonov 
ascribes opinions to me which I do not in any way hold. Apart from this, the 
circulation of Literaturnaya Gazeta where Simonov’s article was published is 
considerably greater than that of the journal Znamya which printed my novel, 
and any readers of the paper who are not acquainted with The Thaw may 
believe that I think what I do not in fact think, reject what in fact I defend and 
revere what in fact I hate. At first sight, it appears as though Simonov’s 
article consisted of reflections on literature and aesthetics, but it is in fact an 
analysis of my attitude to our life and art. It is natural therefore that I cannot 
leave the article unanswered. 
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Komsomolskaya Pravda wrote that The Thaw distorted real life because the 
author did not portray a single positive hero. Simonov thinks that all the chief 
heroes of The Thaw are good, honest people. But although Simonov disagrees 
with Komsomolskaya Pravda in this respect, he agrees with its assessment of 
the author’s attitude. He admits that good people are good people, and then 
goes on to expose Ehrenburg’s wrong point of view: according to him, these 
good people — teachers, engineers and doctors — are exceptions. 

On what has Simonov based these conjectures? Here are a few examples. 
This is what the engineer Koroteyev thinks of Lena, the woman with whom 
he is in love: ‘She is an intelligent woman such as you rarely meet in Moscow.’ 
Simonov is a poet and he knows very well that people in love tend to idealize 
the object of their love, and nevertheless he maintains that the reader is left 
with the impression as though ‘you rarely meet such an intelligent woman’. 
The young teacher Lena is accompanying the old Pukhov, also a teacher. This 
man has helped her to understand what the role of a teacher is. Seriously ill, 
he is on his way to the other end of the town to see one of his former pupils. 
Lena thinks of him in admiration: ‘What an amazing man!’ And Simonov 
draws the conclusion that the author is portraying the old Pukhov as an 
exceptional phenomenon. Yet Simonov is a writer himself and he knows very 
well that in colloquial speech the word ‘amazing’ implies approval or some- 
times enthusiasm, but never exclusiveness. . . . 

Having assured the readers that the author of The Thaw regards good people 
as exceptions, Simonov writes the following: ‘As a result, although the only 

- actual contrast, on the stage, so to speak, to the good people is Zhuravlev, the 
off-stage picture is different: there we find that the bad people are so many 
that we have become accustomed to them.’ My critic tries to corroborate 
these conjectures from passages in the novel itself. There, for instance, it is 
recalled that the school’s director of studies, unlike the old Pukhov, has a 
formal approach to his pupils, while the principal of the local institute is 
afraid of going beyond the regulations laid down. It should also be remem- 
bered that The Thaw is not a full-scale novel but only a short novel in which 
I did not set out to describe the life of the society as a whole, but only 
portrayed a dozen people or so and confined the action to a short space of time. 
However, if you look for it you will also find other descriptions in The Thaw of 
the atmosphere in which its characters live. Here is one as expressed by 
Koroteyev: ‘He remembered Zakharev who had been killed near Stari Oskol 
and who had said as he lay dying that “everything will be fine . . .” Then he 
thought of the welder, Lisichkin, who had growled: ““There’s no need to give 
mea prize. I didn’t think it out by myself, everybody helped to think it out.” 
And Savchenko, saying: “They can’t frighten us with any of their bombs — 
we have ideas and honour on our side .. .”” He saw before him remarkable 
people, impassioned, loving, severe and yet tender — the great community 
of the age...’ That is how one of the chief characters in The Thaw sees what 
is happening ‘off-stage’. 

... Simonov says that [ set out to describe Volodya as a victim of society 
and that I make it appear as though hack-work had become something gener- 
ally accepted in our country. In evidence he quotes Volodya, thinking to him- 
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self: ‘If it were in my power, I would immediately exhibit Saburov’s work. 
He is very talented, but that’s not the point. There is no justice, it is just that 
I am sure that Saburov too wants to live.’ Simonov thought it fit to quote this 
passage, leaving out the last phrase and thus changing the whole character of 
Volodya’s thoughts. The latter is not interested in the question of justice, 
and he explains that ‘that is not the point’; he thinks that Saburov too craves 
money; a careerist himself, he thinks that everyone else is a careerist too. Else- 
where in the article my critic quotes Sokolovsky: ‘Pukhov has told me that 
he has got to draw chocolates’ — at this point the quotation is broken off. He 
underlines ‘has got to’: somebody is evidently forcing Volodya to do hack-work. 
Yet Sokolovsky further describes Volodya as ‘a man who is completely con- 
fused’. It is obvious that, together with the other characters of The Thaw, 
Sokolovsky condemns Volodya as a hack. What is one to make of this kind of 
criticism? It appears that one must seek an explanation in the haste with which 
the article has been written. Speaking of the excessively laconic nature of 
The Thaw, Simonov accuses me of hurried work. Excessive haste is a char- 
acteristic feature of hacks or perhaps beginners who are impatient to see their 
work in print. Unfortunately The Thaw is not my first work. In my opinion, 
a short and compressed text requires more time than detailed descriptions 
do. If I have recourse to compressed descriptions in my books, this is not 
because I am in a hurry but because this method corresponds with the idea in 
my mind. One may reject this method but one cannot accuse the author of 
deliberately hurrying over his book, that is, of disrespect towards his work 
and his readers. I could use Simonov’s own words and say that there are 
passages in his article where ‘this haste becomes irresponsibility’. 

... I now come to the main point, namely to Simonov’s accusations that I 
reject Soviet painting, Soviet literature, Soviet music, the Soviet theatre and 
Soviet architecture. I ought to mention that, as I started reading Simonov’s 
article, I was involuntarily asking myself whether it was not perhaps my own 
fault that my critic had misunderstood the thoughts and actions of the char- 
acters in The Thaw. Then I came upon the following sentence: ‘In general the 
author defends Pukhov’s descriptions of the state of affairs in art taken as a 
whole; for according to the author, the lips of a cynical but intelligent and 
observant man in this case tell us the truth more often than not. And although 
everything said on this subject in the novel comes from the lips of Pukhov, 
this does not deprive us of the right of judging the views of the author.’ On 
reading these words I began to think not of the vices of the novel but the 
vicious methods of certain critics. I find it difficult to understand how a Soviet 
writer analysing the work of a comrade of his can declare that the author shares 
the opinions of a cynical and shameful hack who slanders everyone else in 
order to justify his own moral degradation. 

I did not expound my views on art in The Thaw. I have expounded these in 
various articles with which Simonov may be acquainted. I have no two 
opinions — one for articles and another for novels — because I am not 
Volodya Pukhov. 

Let us see how Simonov sets about trying to prove that his conjectures are 
correct. 
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Koroteyev is walking through the workers’ settlement during a night of 
snow-storm and thinks to himself that although ‘the new houses actually look 
rather dismal by daylight, they now have the appearance of stage scenery, of 
golden windows contending with the snow’. Simonov considers that this 
phrase expresses my attitude to Soviet architecture. The vulgar Zhuravlev 
likes a song with stupid words that he hears on the wireless; and Simonov sees 
this as an attempt on my part to slander Soviet music. There is Tanechka, 
an actress with little talent who is working in the local theatre of a small town, 
and Simonov asserts that I reject the Soviet theatre because I have portrayed 
a girl who should never have gone onto the stage and who has, so to speak, lost 
her way. ; 

Simonov says that the Soviet peoples’ attitude towards art and literature is 
not shown in The Thaw at all. This is not so. The novel opens with a detailed 
description of a readers’ conference where workers and engineers are passion- 
ately arguing about a novel by a young writer. Such conferences show to how 
great an extent our literature has become something that concerns the whole 
nation. The young engineer Savchenko returns from the theatre with the 
poetry of Shakespeare in his ears. Lena and Koroteyev are heatedly arguing 
about the novels of Pavlenko, Grossman and Panova. The constructor 
Sokolovsky likes our ballet. He sits listening to a symphony by Shostakovich 
oblivious of everything around him. The heroes of the novel are neither 
writers nor critics, but they love our literature and art. 

Simonov quotes a sentence from the cynic, Volodya Pukhov. “They don’t 
pay you for ideas. You can only wring your own neck with ideas.’ My critic 
considers that these words express my own opinions concerning literature. 
Half a year ago an article called ‘On the Writers’ Work’ was published in the 
journal, Znamya, and it was stated in this article that Soviet writers had pro- 
duced remarkable books and that they were now faced with tasks of the utmost 
responsibility. This article was not written by Vladimir Pukhov but by Ilya 
Ehrenburg. In fact, when a critic tries to ascribe to me the cynical and vulgar 
maxims of Volodya I cannot regard it as anything but irresponsibility. 

I should now like to say a few words about the tasks confronting our 
literary criticism. We are living in wonderful times: the material and spiritual 
level of our country is rising at an extraordinary rate and writers ought to help 
both in this development and in the struggle against those darker sides in our 
life which, as Simonov so rightly said, are disappearing before our very eyes. I 
can see from the readers’ conferences I attend and the letters I receive from 
my readers what love and exactingness the people have towards our work. 
During my visits abroad I have often realized the full significance of our books: 
they open the eyes of the waverers and strengthen our friends. However, no 
matter how great our achievements, we should frankly admit that our people 
have grown spiritually and have a right to demand from us greater depth and 
perfection. Writers should share their experience with one another and they 
need comradely criticism and discussion of the complex problems of literature; 
and all this will help each of us in advancing our common cause. I think that 
a discussion of The Thaw including a criticism of what one or other writer may 
regard as unfortunate in the novel might have been able to touch on problems, 
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such as the description of heroes, the construction of the novel and the success 
or failure of various literary devices — problems which are of interest to our 
literature as a whole. My novel may well suffer from many defects, and 
I should like to know about them. But I do not think that accusations based on 
conjectures can do anything towards the development of our literature. And 
it is precisely from this point of view that I regard Simonov’s article, to use his 
own words, as ‘a distressing failure in our literature’. 

From the editors of Literaturnaya Gazeta 

The editors suggest that the reader now turn back to the original review of 
The Thaw. 


A PRACTICAL NOTE IN THE LITERARY DISCUSSION 


The published aspect of the discussion on literature, since its constriction 
in May and June by the political organizers and the more conservative mem- 
bers of the profession, was outwardly flat and dull but carried a sense of much 
tension within the profession. Almost every contribution has been on familiar 
themes such as the range of vices permitted to ‘positive’ characters and of 
' virtues to ‘negative’ ones, but the great negative question of hypocrisy and the 
positive one of honest writing remain below the surface of the discussion but 
uneasily close to it. 

In this situation, a practical note was struck in the following contribution 
from Valentin Ovechkin (Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 31st, 1954) which pro- 
vides useful information in this sphere (as the same author has done elsewhere 
on larger matters). His avoidance of literary questions as such is characteristic. 

Such comment on Ovechkin’s article as there has been in the discussion is 
in general agreement with its criticisms and proposals. Lit. Gaz. of Septem- 
ber 4th, for example, gives the case of a school teacher who has produced a 
first novel, but as he is paid for it on the low scale of a beginner, he can barely 
repay the debts incurred in writing it and cannot afford the new flat offered 
to him (for a writer, an extra room would in Soviet housing conditions be an 
important matter). For such reasons promising beginners have had to give 
up writing. The standard loan offered to amateur writers by the Writers’ 
Union ‘Litfund’ is up to about a month’s salary of a university lecturer, which 
is inadequate. Another reaction in the same paper (August 19th) is from the 
director of a provincial theatre who would like to see a discriminating restor- 
ation of subsidies, favouring those provincial theatres which are more inclined 
to experiment and to encourage young playwrights. He adds that Ovechkin’s 
suggestion of a single payment instead of royalties for playwrights would 
cause too much dependence on the whims and favours of a committee: 
differential royalties would be a safer method. (There is nothing like supertax 
in the USSR for writers: the highest rate they pay is 13 per cent, irrespective 
of size of income.) 

J. M. 
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THE EVERYDAY NEEDS OF LITERATURE 


The All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers will perhaps give most of its 
attention to problems of art. But there are also many practical matters in our 
literary life which are still in an unsatisfactory state and I think that we writers 
should discuss these too. We should bring out everything that hinders the 
growth of our literature, the establishment of conditions for Soviet writers 
that are genuinely workmanlike and businesslike and help to produce results, 

There is a lot to be said. I shall raise only a few points here. 

First, the question of Stalin prizes. Putting forward a large number of 
books every year as candidates for prizes is not always in the interests of the 
development of our literature; on the contrary, in a number of cases it has led 
to lower standards. Hurried work never produces good results, least of all in 
literature. Many authors have started to write novels rather too quickly as 
though they were baking pies, and they send them still raw to the publisher 
— anything not to miss the time for putting them in for a prize. In the same 
way, the theatres hurry over plays they are producing. A play may require 
another month or two of thoughtful and unhurried work. But then it would 
miss the prize contest for that year, and so the play is put on although it is 
obviously unfinished, it is not received well by the public and does not get a 
prize. And then the theatre company becomes ‘disillusioned’ about the play, 
loses interest and no longer tries to improve the production. 

An editor of one of the literary monthlies whom I know once chased a 
budding young writer from his office; he had agreed to give his manuscript, 
which was not bad on the whole, to the journal on the condition that it was 
published in the September or October issue, neither earlier nor later. And 
why this insistence? It turned out that some writers make very accurate and 
precise calculations as to when work of theirs must be finished and in which 
month it is best to publish it, with a view to winning a prize. If you publish 
in the first few months of the year, they say, it may create a big stir at the time 
but by the end of the year it will have been forgotten. If you publish in the 
December issue nobody will have time to notice it. The best time of all for 
publishing is the second half of the year, round about September or October. 
Tt may not look very nice for the editor of the journal to have shown the young 
author the door, but a ‘youngster’ of this kind really deserves to be thrown out. 
He may have been young but he was certainly learning early! 

The editor of another literary monthly attracted competent young writers 
by promising them to ‘arrange’ without fail for their work to be put forward 
for a prize if it was published in his journal. Some whose hopes had been 
raised and who had attached themselves to the journal have, under the 
ennobling influence of such an editor, become inveterate hacks and careerists, 
Tuins now as creative writers. 

The heads of the Union of Writers have not always steed: a responsible 
attitude towards the nomination of works of literature for these prizes; they 
have thrown in practically everything published during the year that has won 
any attention from the critics. 

And how much prize-winning prose, poetry and drama there has been which 
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only a year or two later is no longer read or produced in the theatres — which 
has not stood the test of even a short space of time. And it suddenly turns out 
that the problems these works raised were not topical at all, that their conflicts 
were artificial and false and that they were simply poor works of art. 

Should not the Union of Writers ask the government to revise the present 
ruling on Stalin prizes and award these once every three or even five years, 
recent works being entered for the prize contest only in the subsequent three- 
or five-year period? Time and opportunity must be provided for disinterested 
criticism and an unprejudiced reader and audience to have their say about 
those works which most aroused the interest of the public. In short, a period 
should be established during which works of literature and art which have 
made a good first impression can undergo the test of time. 

And it is most necessary that works of literature put forward should be 
widely criticized by the public: at readers’ conferences, report meetings of 
libraries making a study of readers’ opinions and through more thorough 
reviews in the press, etc., of works put in for the prize contest. 

Secondly, we should ask the legal and financial authorities to revise the 
existing law concerning authors. 

It is not out of place for a writer to be comfortably off. The less energy, 
time and nerves he has to spend on all kinds of everyday trifles, and worries 
over his family’s daily bread, the more he can spend on the special worries of 
a writer, such as collecting material, systematizing it and transforming it into 
sketches or a novel, giving attention to form, the word and so forth. And if 
there is enough money, he does not have to ask the Union for a ‘writer’s 
assignment’ every time; if something has caught his eye and he feels he must 
go to see it, he can just go. It is not out of place either for him to have his own 
car (for travelling through the districts, of course, and not only for the con- 
venience of communication between his Moscow flat and his country cottage). 
None of this does the writer any harm. 

With us the socialist principle of payment according to labour applies to the 
writer’s work just as it does to work in all other spheres of life. The writer 
who works and publishes more books naturally earns more. But there are 
some cases, due to defects in the law concerning authors or perhaps simply 
because it is so impossible to decide accurately as to whether the number of 
editions and re-editions of a work of literature always correspond to its merits, 
where the royalties paid are so high that one cannot but regard them as some- 
thing quite unnatural and alien to the whole tenor of our Soviet life. They do 
harm all round, both as a waste of state funds and as supposed encouragement 
for the writer. Such ‘encouragement’ does damage to talent and to people. 
Some authors of a more or less successful work have sat back and ‘rested on 
their laurels’. They build themselves a place of their own and buy up antique 
furniture and rare china services, and they are so busy with all this that they 
have no time to think of new subjects. 

The problem of ‘super-royalties’ of course only concerns a small group of 
writers. It includes really very talented and able people who have worked 
very hard in the past and who continue to do so now; but it also includes 
schemers who have become experts at ‘organizing’ re-editions of their works. 
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Neither of these, however, will be greatly offended (the former, real Soviet 
writers, will not be offended in any case) if their excessive income is curtailed, 
since such vast sums cannot do either them or their children any good. I 
should imagine that some kind of sharply progressive tax could be instituted 
here for ‘super-royalties’, or that maximum annual earnings could be laid 
down. It would be possible for publishing houses and similar establishments 
who have money dealings with writers not to pay their royalties to them 
directly, but to transfer them to some current account in a definite place, shall 
we say, at the offices of the authorities for defending authors’ rights, where it 
would mount up and be counted, and from where the writer would receive his 
money minus a certain specified amount to be deducted. 

There are, of course, other possible solutions of the problem of writers’ 
earnings, and we need to think of them and look for them together. 

Here are some other absurdities in the legislation. There are three categor- 
ies of payment for a printer’s sheet (i.e. 24 typewritten pages): one for the 
beginner, a second for the ‘average’ writer and a third for Stalin prize-winners 
(for the first edition). It follows that to him that hath shall be given, while the 
beginner is placed in the most unfavourable conditions. An author takes his 
first work to a publisher, and although it may have the intellectual and artistic 
merits of a Quiet Flows the Don or Pedagogical Poem, the publishers will never- 
theless be able to place the author in the very lowest category. Should this 
arrangement not be revised since it is the beginner who most needs material 
support? 

There are particularly many absurdities with regard to plays. The more 
difficult it is to put on a play, the fewer are the theatres in which it is produced. 
But the dramatist derives his chief income from authors’ royalties deducted 
from box-office takings. To put it plainly, conditions are such that Chekhov 
would hardly have been able to make a living from his plays, while Gogol with 
his Inspector-General would simply never have got away from the Litfund; he 
would have had to ask for assistance every month. And Ostrovsky, too, had he 
written only the more difficult of his plays such as Bride Without a Dowry, 
Storm or The Forest, which are rarely produced in the provinces, would have 
made a poor living. But does that mean that the plays of Chekhov, Gogol and 
Ostrovsky are weaker dramatic works than, let us say, those of the Tur 
brothers, Baryanov or Dykhovichny and Slobodsky, whose plays have gone 
the rounds of almost all the theatres of the Union and have brought the 
authors rich percentages? Something has to be put right here. Should not 
perhaps authors’ royalties derived from box-office takings be done away with 
altogether and a single payment for the play substituted which would, natur- 
ally, be made at differentiated rates taking into account all the merits and 
defects of a work? 

There is yet another problem concerning drama and the theatre. Drama 
is the most backward section of our literature. But are the dramatists alone 
to blame for the backwardness of this genre? The theatre clothes a play in 
flesh and blood, and a play that does not appear on the stage is mere reading 
matter, rather like a song without a singer. — 


But we have somehow got ourselves into a strange state of affairs. The 
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theatres received instructions on the need for serious work on repertory and, 
in particular, on Soviet plays. But, at the same time and without taking into 
account the position and abilities of the various theatres, it was decided to 
leave most of them without subsidies. Some theatres thus deprived of state 
subsidies were forced to fall back on all kinds of trash in order not to go 
bankrupt, and put on the kind of plays that can be cast without any thought 
and in five minutes, played according to well-worn patterns, and the whole 
thing cooked up in a week or two. It was here that the repulsive expression, 
‘box-office play’, came to be used. It would not have been quite so repulsive 
if all discussions and doubts in choosing a play for production were not fre- 
quently reduced to the question of ‘good box-office results’. This is not the 
way to handle art. 

The theatre is not a commercial undertaking. If we really want to educate 
the tastes of our audience and to teach it to love good drama, then we must 
make it possible for theatres to do without pot-boilers, and to have peace for 
careful work on the classics and on those Soviet plays which are difficult to 
produce (difficult for the actors from the artistic point of view, and from the 
point of view of seeking out true socialist realism and discarding clichés which 
have eaten their way into flesh and blood). If we want to raise the level of 
our drama and theatre, we will have to solve these problems fundamentally. 
To do any serious work in improving theatre repertories particularly in small 
theatres in the provinces, you simply must have a state subsidy. The taste of 
the audiences, sufficiently spoiled as it is by us ourselves, cannot be corrected 
ina day. To begin with some things will just have to be played to a half empty 
house (this happened in the Kursk Drama Theatre which put on that wonder- 
ful play, The Power of Darkness). 

Among the provincial theatres there are, naturally, also those which work 
successfully without subsidies. But here a great many factors must be taken 
into account: the number of inhabitants of a town and the resulting size of 
audience; theatre traditions — there are places where the theatre has a long 
tradition of popularity behind it; the strength and ability of a company; and 
even things like the size of the cloakrooms — theatre audiences are sometimes 
frightened away because it is most annoying for them to have to queue for 
hours after the play is over to get their coats from the cloakrooms. All this 
must be taken into account and the question of theatre subsidies cannot be 
approached mechanically. 

Our prices of theatre tickets are still high, considerably higher than those 
for the cinema. If prices were lower, we would be able to bring this art form 
nearer to the people, attract a more serious theatre audience rather than casual 
visitors who drift in on the spur of the moment, and it would be more cheer- 
ful for the actors who would be playing to full houses. But if prices of tickets 
are to be reduced, then you simply must have subsidies. 

When you look into the matter more closely you find that theatre subsidies 
do not require financial sacrifices. Every province has large sums left in its 
annual budget, millions and tens of millions of rubles allocated for cultural 
needs, mainly for the building of cultural facilities. These funds are put aside 
as unspent. Could not a certain sum from these funds be transferred to the 
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account of the provincial theatre as a subsidy, so that it can work without 
financial worries? After all, these funds are written off anyway. 

We must ask for a revision of theatre subsidies. If theatres start working 
seriously, boldly and without timid glances at the box-office, if they start 
working on serious Soviet plays, their good influence on the development of 
drama will make itself felt. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST DRINK AND ROWDYISM 


During 1954 a campaign against drink and anti-social behaviour, especially 
rowdyism, became very widespread and insistent throughout the Soviet 
press. The campaign is one of the more visible aspects of the general stock- 
taking that seems to be going on throughout Soviet life; at the same time, the 
campaign is probably occasioned by another aspect of the present transition, 
namely a certain loosening of normal disciplines now that the basic and most 
difficult stage of the planned Russian industrialization is over and a general 
sense of relaxation is emerging Ina very different sense, the same underlying 
reason may be seen beneath both the anti-religious campaign (which has 
become similarly widespread and insistent in the same period) and the 
movement, of which the anti-religious campaign gives occasional glimpses, 
towards traditional religion amongst various sections of the town population 
as well as in the countryside where the Church has always been fairly strong. 

Of the two translations below, the first is a typical homily on drink taken 
from a leading article in Izvestia. Many of the hundreds of other articles on 
the subject ring the changes on such titles as ‘Harmful inheritance from the 
past’, ‘Injurious survival of the past’. Like all other campaigns against 
undesirable tendencies and tendencies that are considered by politically 
dominant opinion to be undesirable, the past (which is invariably equated 
with ‘capitalism’) is put as the source of the evil, and progress in the matter is 
defined as a struggle between the building up of a communist society and the’ 
survivals of the pre-socialist past. 

The second translation below is less typical of the present campaign in that 
it strikes a more realistic and powerful note. It goes well beyond the scope 
of the current campaign into the larger field of the conflict between law and 
justice and the relation of public opinion to the courts, and in this it is one 
more of many items of a kind long familiar in the Soviet press. 

J. M. 


STRICTLY OBSERVE THE RULES OF THE SOCIALIST WAY OF LIFE 
(Izvestia editorial, July 29th, 1954) 
... We have not yet outlived attempts to separate home life from politics, 


and to regard it as a ‘personal matter’, as though it had no connection with a 
man’s public conduct, and as though it did not concern anyone, what a man 
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did in his free time or how he behaved in public places and in the family, 
provided he fulfilled his obligations at work. Such a view is profoundly 
mistaken and harmful. We are fighting to inculcate the new, communist 
element in all spheres of life, including also home life. It is important for 
society that Soviet people’s home life should be healthy, full-blooded and 
happy, assisting them at their work and in their public activities. 

Let us take so harmful and shameful a survival as drunkenness. This 
unhealthy phenomenon has an adverse influence on industrial labour dis- 
cipline, undermines the foundations of the Soviet family and causes numerous 
violations of the rules of socialist living. Alcohol has a harmful effect on the 
organism, thus lowering a man’s working capacity. Workers, who misuse 
intoxicating liquors, stay absent from work and cause breakdowns, thus 
harming industry. In public places and at home drunkards cause scandals 
and morally shock their families, in particular, their children. There have 
been cases of serious criminal offences committed by people under the 
influence of drink. In short, people who are given to drink will everywhere — 
at their work, in the street and in their home — unavoidably come into 
conflict with society, as violators of its laws and rules. . . . 

Soviet law regards hooliganism as a crime and punishes those who are 
guilty. But it is of the utmost importance that this antisocial phenomenon 
should be forestalled and that those who violate the rules of our way of life 
should be called to order in good time. The police authorities, who are 
called upon to maintain and strengthen public order, should act more firmly. 
But administrative and prohibitionary measures alone are, of course, in- 
sufficient. The struggle against hooliganism, in particular among young 
people and adolescents, should be carried out by the entire public, by trade 
union and komsomol organizations, schools and parents’ committees, house 
managements and the soviet aktiv. } 

Strict and precise observance of the rules of socialist living is very import- 
ant for inhabitants of communal flats. In houses and flats in which several 
families live, it naturally behoves the inhabitants to arrange their way of life, 
their habits and conduct in such a way as to fit in to a certain extent with the 
interests of their neighbours, and to show mutual respect and courtesy. 
Where those requirements are neglected, discord easily spreads and some- 
times reaches the law courts. Sometimes a person who is antisocial and petty, 
or simply a scandal-monger, has only to move in, and everything is turned 
upside down, squabbles develop, and people start writing letters of complaint 
about one another. It is here that we must use the strongest and most de- 
cisive measure — active intervention by the public. 

In building communism a mighty industrial and technical basis for the 
abundance of material goods is created, but there is also another process at 
work, that of re-educating people and of steadily raising their level of culture 
and consciousness. And the more decisively and consistently the survivals 
of the past in the minds and everyday lives of the working people are left 
behind, the greater and more valuable will be the social contribution of each 
of the builders of communism, the more true and swift will be the movement 
of our society towards its great goal. 
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DRINK AND ROWDYISM 


TRIAL IN BOROVO 
(From Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 22nd, 1954) 
by I. Selvinsky, Borovo Village, Kazakhstan 


In the village of Borovo, Kokchetavska province, the director of the 
slaughter-house, Solomin, was stabbed to death by the carpenter, Kazakov. 
The case was heard by the Assizes of the Shchuchinsky people’s court, on 
May 22. 

Apart from those specific tasks which the Soviet court fulfils as a purely 
juridical agent, it also has an educational function: it is the aim of all juridical 
work to stress the great importance of communist morality for the entire life 
and creative work of Soviet society. Every violation of this morality is an 
encroachment on the socialist order established by the people. This applies 
particularly to a phenomenon so dangerous to society as murder. Mur- 
derers should not expect mercy, and it is essential that everybody should 
know this. That is why the Assizes decided — and most correctly — to hold 
the trial of Kazakov in the Borovo cinema, to make it instructive. Since 
Solomin and Kazakov were well known in the village, the theatre was full to 
overflowing. 

The accused, Kazakov, was brought in. Of medium height, 45 years old, 
thin and with brown receding hair and sunken cheeks, he walked to his place 
with precise quick steps and sat down. On being asked whether he had any 
requests to make of the court, Kazakov asked the court to include in the case 
the X-ray photograph, which confirmed the fact that his collar-bone had been 
fractured — an injury which he had received from Solomin during their 
fight. The judge, Comrade Mamchenko, sharply replied that ‘the court will 
not investigate it’. The accused had no further requests to make of the court. 
He explained the murder by the fact that he was drunk at the time. He did 
not go into any details. He did not refute the evidence of witnesses, even 
when this evidence was clearly contradictory. His whole bearing gave the 
impression that he felt that what was done was done and that he would, of 
course, have to bear the punishment for it. In view of the simple character 
of the case, Comrade Ilyasov considered the crime proved and demanded a 
prison sentence of ten years for Kazakov, on the basis of article 136 of the 
Criminal Code. This was granted by the court. 

As the people were leaving the cinema and going out on to the street, I 
noticed that they were somehow silent, and I sensed disagreement in this. 
reticence. All this made me stop to think, particularly since the case itself 
and the court’s attitude to it contained many things which had remained 
unclear. 

First: why had the frail Kazakov twice begun a fight with Solomin, a man 
who had been described as a Hercules by all those who appeared before the 
court? 

Secondly: why had the judge, Comrade Mamchenko, refused to investigate 
the question of the fractured collar-bone? Why had he not confronted the two 
witnesses — the book-keeper and the shop manager — with one another, the 
former having stated that Solomin had struck Kazakov in the food shop, while 
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the latter denied it? Why had he not taken an interest in Solomin’s per- 
sonality? 

And thirdly: why had it been thought possible to indict Kazakov on the 
basis of article 136, which envisages murder for base motives? Juridically 
the court had acted on the one and only statement made by Ksenia, Kazakov’s 
wife: ‘I was standing in the kitchen baking pies when Fedya came in, all 
beaten up and bloody, sat down at the table and wept. “It’s all through you, 
Ksenia”, he said.’ This appeared to be sufficient evidence to put down the 
murder to jealousy. 

The following day I visited the fishermen by the lake, the shoe-repair shop, 
the barber, the local club and a building site. I had various small things to 
attend to at all these places and, at the same time, I turned the conversation 
to the Solomin murder. Some people refused to comment. Others replied 
drily that, now that the people’s court had passed sentence, there was no point 
in talking about Kazakov. But there were also those whom I touched to 
the quick. And here the fact that I am a poet and that the calling of a poet is, 
as I have become convinced, a people’s calling in our country, was not the 
least important factor: people do not hide anything from a poet. And it was 
here that I learnt the deeply disturbing history. 

‘Why did Kazakov attack Solomin on that day?” 

‘There’s nothing surprising about that. After all, Solomin had deeply 
offended him.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘With what he said about Ksenia. There used to be something between 
Solomin and Ksenia at one time — call it love if you like, or call it sin, as they 
used to in olden times. But Solomin was a family man and could not marry 
Ksenia and she was getting tired of this dead-end affair. The carpenter, 
Kazakov, came to live in Borovo about that time and she married him. And 
so life went on. But Solomin wouldn’t calm down at all and started demand- 
ing that Ksenia should carry on the old way. Married or not, she was to 
recognize Solomin.’ 

‘I see. I suppose Ksenia continued seeing Solomin and Kazakov went 
mad with jealousy. Is that it?’ 

‘No, not at all. Once Ksenia had married Kazakov, she dropped all that 
sort of nonsense. And it was then that Solomin started to mock Kazakov. 
Wherever he saw him, he would shout to him openly that he had been his 
wife’s lover, and that if he wanted to. . . .” 

‘But why? What good could it do him?’ 

‘It could do this: Kazakov might be shamed into leaving that same Ksenia, 
and everything would then go on as before.’ 

We know the rest from the proceedings themselves. On the day of the 
murder Kazakov quarrelled with Solomin in the restaurant and Solomin beat 
him cruelly. The second clash occurred in the food shop, where Solomin 
threw Kazakov to the ground and trampled on him in his boots, breaking his 
collar bone. Kazakov ran home covered in blood and weeping; he waited 
until his wife had left the room, took the kitchen knife and rushed out to 
look for Solomin. Returning to the room and finding that Kazakov was gone, 
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his wife ran out to find him. It was here that the judge, Mamchenko, saw 
‘deliberate intention’ that is, cold calculation, But a man in Kazakov’s 
condition does not calculate. Driven to despair by the vile claims made by 
Solomin, by the regularity and intolerable insolence with which he made 
them as he pleased, Kazakov forgot himself, snatched the knife and ran out 
into the street in search of his tormentor. 

Rotova, a schoolgirl, told the court that, as she was returning from the 
library and crossing the market square, she suddenly heard a furious howl. 
She turned round and saw the big figure of Solomin standing opposite 
Ksenia and her husband, pouring out filthy language against the former and 
finally hitting her full in the face. It was then that the small Kazakov gave his 
arm a short but violent swing and stabbed Solomin; and having slain the giant, 
he immediately went to the police, where he was taken into custody. Rotova 
does not know what the conversation between the couple and Solomin was 
about, but we can easily guess. Since there were facts which neither Mam- 
chenko nor the assessor knew, but which were known to many of the inhabi- 
tants of Borovo, the trial was seen on two different planes: on the one a 
formal connection with article 136 was established; on the other, the tragedy 
of the Kazakov family was unravelled. It was as though Mamchenko and the 
assessors on the one hand, and the local inhabitants on the other, were sitting 
in this cinema and seeing two different films on the same screen. 

Kazakov should and will suffer a severe punishment for his murder: 
nobody has the right to take a punitive function belonging to the state into his 
own hands. In this respect the sentence passed by the court was correct. But 
the court passed it on the basis of false premises, and the premises contain the 
educational significance of a trial. 

Can the motive for such a crime be said to be jealousy? Is it reasonable to 
regard as jealousy the undisputed right of a husband to defend his wife’s 
honour? Kazakov made criminal use of his right, and for that he should be 
convicted, but only for that! The Kazakov case should, therefore, have been 
considered under article 138 of the Criminal Code which envisages murder 
‘in a sudden condition of acute mental disturbance called forth by violence 
or by a grave insult on the part of the deceased’ — a motive which mitigates 
the guilt considerably. 

But, as a writer and a communist, and finally simply as a Soviet person, I 
am not disturbed merely because the law was wrongly applied in the case in 
question. In common with our whole society, I do not want the court to 
embody an abstract idea of justice, but a personality with a heart and soul, a 
personality passionately fighting for the triumph of communist morality. 

The court in Borovo did not see the living souls of the people before it. 
I have formed the impression that the court did not try to reveal all the 
psychological motives and subtleties of this most unusual case. How else can 
one explain its refusal of the accused’s lawful demand that the X-ray photo- 
graphs be included in the case? How can one explain the court’s indifference 
when witnesses produced conflicting evidence concerning the personality of 
the murdered man? Comrade Mamchenko also made a second mistake. 
Having condemned Kazakov, he should have defined his attitude to Solomin. 
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He should have done this, not for the sake of Kazakov and naturally not for 
Solomin, but for the sake of the people who had gathered in the cinema. 

The Borovo murder and the trial of the case have raised a number of 
questions in our minds. Our court proceedings are the most democratic 
in the world. Any Soviet citizen has the right to submit a written statement 
to the court concerning a given case, even if he himself is in no way connected 
with it. 

What is achieved by this legislation? It exists so that our Soviet court 
should hear the voice of the people and never lose contact with it, checking 
its every step with the people’s criticism. Unfortunately, experience has 
shown that our people rarely make use of this valuable right. Why is this? 
It is because they do not know about it. If the inhabitants of Borovo, who 
were present in the court room, had known that as USSR citizens they were 
lawful participants of the court proceedings, Comrade Mamchenko would 
not have made his juridical mistake. And, secondly, if the working people 
themselves had intercepted Solomin’s hooliganism in time, the murder itself 
would not have taken place. 

Lenin wrote that ‘dictatorship presupposes a revolutionary power which is 
really firm and merciless in suppressing both exploiters and hooligans’. 
For Vladimir Ilyich hooliganism was not merely a crime, but an acute poli- 
tical danger. It must be said straight out that today our idea of hooliganism 
has lost much of its force. We sometimes regard mere rowdies as hooligans. 
A small boy has gone and spat at your boots — and that is hooliganism. But 
how should Solomin’s conduct be judged? After all, he spat at the soul, and 
not only at Kazakov’s! Conscious of his impunity and thanks to his brute 
strength, Solomin publicly called upon a woman to be unfaithful to her 
husband, thus, surely, deeply offending society and besmirching the very 
concept of home! 

The idea prevalent today that hooliganism is something petty and trifling 
must be thrown out once and for all. The higher our society rises ethically, 
the more intolerable hooliganism becomes. It is impossible to leave the police 
to fight against it on their own. The rooting out of hooliganism is something 
which concerns all our people. 


THE ANTI-RELIGIOUS CAMPAIGN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The following editorial from the August 1954 issue of Vestnik V-ysshei 
Shkoli, the monthly journal of the Ministry of Higher Education, is trans- 
lated in full as one of the many homilies in the anti-religious campaign 
which gained increased prominence in a great variety of Soviet publications 
during 1954. The editorial is entitled ‘A most important task of the ideo- 
logical work of higher educational institutions’. 
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A full survey of current printed expressions of attitudes to religion (other, 
of course, than in the journal of the Moscow Patriarchy) would show currents 
quieter but probably deeper and more lasting than the clamour of the anti- 
religious campaign. For example, the novel Russian Forest by Leonid 
Leonov published in 1953 and well received by the ‘official’ and the ‘rebel’ 
sides in the literary world, speaks of the anger of a peasant woman against 
those of her neighbours absent from a religious ceremony performed to 
induce rain during a drought; if everyone had turned out, she tells the 
atheist hero of the book, enough rain would have come. The hero realizes 
when he is older how small was the differences of substance between her 
attitude and that of the revolutionaries: both had the same confidence in 
the power of united action by the people; it is the terms in which this confid- 
ence is expressed that differ. Leonov is not the first writer to have struck this 
note recently. (The document on the anti-religious campaign issued for the 
Central Committee by Krushchev on November 11th, 1954, which appeared 
too late to be dealt with here, marks an important stage in the official 
appreciation of the process by which communism and traditional religion 
are coming to live more composedly together in the USSR.) 

J. M. 


With the success of socialism in all spheres of the national economy of our 
country, with the elimination of the exploiting classes, socialist ideology has 
firmly entered into the minds of Soviet people. The triumph of socialist 
ideology has been brought about by many years of educational work by the 
party amongst the masses, by its unyielding struggle against bourgeois 
ideology, against remnants of capitalism in the minds of people. 

The victory of socialist ideology, the indestructible basis of which is 
Marxism-Leninism — the scientific materialist view of the world — does not 
mean that in our society the remnants of bourgeois ideology and morality 
have been completely done away with. These survivals have life in them, they 
poison the minds of part of the Soviet people, hinder their active participation 
in the construction of communism. It would be a great mistake to think that 
they will die off of themselves. An unweakening persistent struggle is 
essential against these survivals of capitalism in the minds of people. 

It is not only through party propaganda that socialist ideology is carried 
into the minds of the millions. An active part in this most important matter 
has to be played by the elaborate network of cultural-educational and the large 
number of social organizations, and likewise the schools — from elementary to 
higher education. 

There is no need to argue the special significance of the higher educational 
institutions in training young Soviet people in the spirit of genuinely scientific, 
communist ideology. Just as in the elementary and secondary school, the 
elements of the scientific view of the world are established in the coming 
generation, the materialist view of the world is formed in the young specialist 
at the higher educational institution. 

In this connection, one of the most responsible sections of educational work 
— that of scientific-atheistic, anti-religious propaganda — is in many institu- 
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tions of higher education in a neglected condition. In these institutions they 
have forgotten that the prejudices of religion are amongst the most tenacious 
and harmful survivals of capitalism, that under-estimation and weakening in 
anti-religious work leads inevitably to more activity by members of the 
church and of the sects who are trying their utmost to draw into the churches 
the young people above all. 

Amongst some senior administrative and academic staffs an incorrect 
opinion has arisen to the effect that the elimination in our country of the class 
basis of the church and the cutting off of its counter-revolutionary activity 
means that there is no need for an active propaganda of atheism, that as 
communism is built up the ideology of religion will of itself cease to be. In 
consequence, many workers in the higher educational institutions are, instead 
of systematically conducting the atheistic propaganda of the natural sciences, 
doing nothing in this respect. Furthermore, heads of higher education 
institutions, the teachers in them and the administrative staffs of the Ministry 
of Higher Education, not infrequently close their eyes to cases of manifesta- 
tion of the errors of religion amongst the staffs and students of higher educat- 
ional institutions. 

It is perfectly obvious that a placid, compliant attitude to manifestations of 
religious prejudice in general, and within the walls of higher educational 
institutions in particular, is not to be tolerated. Higher education has the 
qualified personnel and everything else necessary for developing an active 
scientific-atheistic propaganda, not only inside our teaching institutions, but 
outside them too. 

Where, more ‘than in the higher educational institution, can there be put 
into the foundations of anti-religious propaganda the popularization of the 
natural sciences, explanations from the scientific point of view of questions 
concerning the structure of the universe, the conformity to law of the phe- 
nomena of nature, the origin of life and of man on the earth, and so forth? 
We must therewith develop widely extra-mural lectures and addresses, con- 
duct discussions on anti-religious themes, expose from the scientific point of 
view the substance of religion and the religious sects. It is necessary com- 
petently to explain to young people who it is that benefits from religion, 
who it is that wants religious holidays and rituals, the kind of harm done 
by the survivals of religion, and why there is conflict between science and 
religion. 

The social science departments have a special responsibility in organizing 
broad scientific-atheistic propaganda in higher educational institutions. The 
teaching staff of these departments, especially those in the courses on dialecti- 
cal and historical materialism, must expose in their lectures every kind of 
superstition and obscurantism, the reactionary and injurious nature of the 
religious view of the world. 

However, it would be incorrect to rest scientific-atheistic propaganda in the 
higher educational institutions only on the departments of social sciences. 
Widespread anti-religious work in higher education, and outside it, is the 
concern of the teaching staffs of all departments, and what we have to do is 
to draw into this work as many as possible of the professors and lecturers, 
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independently of their own specializations. Soviet society has the right to 
count on the active participation of the many thousands of higher educational 
staffs in this important work in the field of ideas and politics. 

The responsible task of training the students in the spirit of militant 
materialism requires that the teaching in all the sciences, more particularly in 
the social and natural sciences, be permeated with the atheism of science. 
These requirements should be reflected in all teaching programmes. 

Staffs of higher education are called upon to stand in the forefront of 
scientific atheistic propaganda amongst the working masses. For this purpose, 
teaching staffs and students may, in part, make use of the period allocated to 
practical work. The work of the staffs and students of agricultural institutes 
can be of special value during the long period of practical work in the collective 
farms, state farms and machine-tractor stations. It should, in this connection, 
be borne in mind that anti-religious propaganda must be conducted with 
extensive knowledge of what is involved.. In these places, more than in any 
others, is required the ability patiently to explain, to convince, to demonstrate 
by examples the absurdity of religious beliefs. © 

As in all measures in the field of training in ideas conducted by staffs of 
higher education, both within their institutions and outside them, the directing 
function in anti-religious propaganda must be in the hands of the party 
organization. No toleration is possible of the attitude of compliance and 
indifference in many social organizations in the higher educational institutions 
to cases— even though they be isolated ones— of the manifestation of survivals 
of religion amongst students and staff. In the plans for general cultural work 
that are elaborated in every institution of higher education, a due place must 
be given to the propaganda of atheism, and what is actually done in this 
sphere must be under continual supervision. 

In his article ‘Socialism and Religion’, V. I. Lenin wrote: ‘Our party is a 
union of aware, advanced fighters for the liberation of the working class. Such 
a union cannot and must not be indifferent to unawareness, darkness or 
obscurantism in the guise of religious beliefs’ (Works, vol. X, p. 67). 

The communist party and the Soviet state consistently put into practice 
the provision in the Constitution of the USSR on freedom of conscience, but 
this in no sense gives anybody grounds for considering freedom of conscience 
only as freedom to disseminate religious views. The freedom of conscience 
which reigns in our country presupposes untiring enlightenment of the 
labouring masses and requires anti-religious propaganda day in and day out. 
The more quickly and more effectively we get rid of deficiencies in this large 
and responsible field of the training in ideas conducted in higher education, 
the greater will be our successes in training the young generation of Soviet 
people in the spirit of genuinely scientific communist ideology. 
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THE RE-INTRODUCTION OF CO-EDUCATION 


The Government decision of July 18th restoring joint education of boys 
and girls in all secondary schools ends a dispute which has been almost 
continuous since its abolition in 1943, and which has been ventilated in public 
for five years at least (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 180ff and 322ff, vol. V, 
pp. 316ff). A study commission of the Academy of Educational Sciences, 
which had been promised as early as 1950, was set up in 1953; it reported in 
early April 1954 in favour of the restoration of co-education, with delays for 
those over 14 at present trained in separate classes for boys and girls.’ I. A. 
Kairov, RSFSR Minister for Education, published in Pravda, July 20th, 1954, 
an article in explanation of the change.? He confirms the fact, familiar to our 
readers (vol. V, pp. 319-20), that separate education of boys and girls was 
never introduced in more than a minority of the schools: according to his 
data, in only 2300 of the 41,200 seven-year and complete secondary schools 
of the RSFSR. As the schools with separate education were in major towns, 
they had 13.8 per cent of all the secondary school students; in view of the 
predominance of separate education in the capitals, its impact, had it continued, 
upon the future structure of the Soviet intelligentsia would have been greater 
than these figures indicate. But although the authors of the 1943 reform 
hardly envisaged its being carried through in the major village or small town 
which can just afford one secondary school, the small number of schools in 
which the officially accepted system of education was adopted can hardly be 
explained except by the widespread opposition on grounds of principle which, 
with some encouragement from the authorities, made its case, where necessary, 
on technical grounds (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. V, p. 320). 

In June, i.e. presumably after the Government had arrived at a decision 
on principle, meetings of parents and teachers were held in the major towns. 
Of 70,000 parents participating in the meetings in Moscow, 6000 spoke in the 
debates; of 3695 Leningrad teachers, 307; in view of what we know of the 
earlier discussions there is no reason to doubt Kairov’s assertion that an abso- 
lute majority of the speakers were in favour of co-education. The Govern- 
ment decree went even further than the suggestion of the Academy of 
Educational Sciences and even of definite advocates of co-education in the 
1953 discussion who had found transitional measures necessary (cf. Soviet 
Studies, vol. V, p. 328); separate education is preserved, for the current year, 
only for the pupils of the highest form who should prepare for the University 
Entrance Examination under their familiar teachers. It is possible that some 
of the motives for the change are regarded as urgent: at the present time of 
transition to full secondary education for all children in the towns, the more 
rational use of the schools hitherto employed in separate education may form 
a valuable addition to the 1570 schools newly built in this year in the RSFSR; 
the deterioration in discipline amongst the pupils of boys’ schools mentioned 
by Kairov (the very opposite of the effects of separate education anticipated 
by lovers of military discipline*) may have caused the Party to see the return 
to co-education in connection with its general campaign against drinking 
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317 
habits, bullying behaviour etc. But, of course, the change would not have 
been carried out to the point of bringing 16 year-old boys and girls together 
after years of separate education if the comparison between the records of the 
two competing educational systems had shown even the slightest justification 
of the criticism of the disciplinary effects of co-education uttered by the more 
conservative of its opponents. 

The changed intellectual climate of Soviet society is illustrated by the 
frankness with which the system introduced in 1943, presumably not without 
Stalin’s active participation, is now described not even as a measure justified 
in the circumstances of the time and obsolete because circumstances have 
changed, but simply as an erroneous decision based upon erroneous assump- 
tions. The arguments from the parents’ and teachers’ meetings, quoted by 
Kairov, are in no way more charitable to separate education than the sharpest 
statements known to our readers from the 1950 and 1953 discussions. In one 
of the Moscow meetings a mother, a party member of old standing, said 
that, whatever her misgivings, she gave the system introduced in 1943 a trial, 
hoping during ten years that it might prove a success, but had to regard it as a 
failure. Kairov himself makes the point about the disciplinary behaviour of 
boys enjoying separate education, which is annihilating if the motives of most 
of its earlier advocates are kept in mind, and explicitly states that the alleged 
differences in the physiological conditions of education have proved to be 
restricted to different suitability for a few exercises in physical training which, 
of course, even within a co-educational system can be performed by boys and 
girls separately. As to the alleged inferiority of girls in the sciences, he gives 
examples which show rather the opposite. In any case, the girls return to 
joint education with the boys at a moment when in connection with the tran- 
sition to polytechnical education, the curricula in the humanities (for which, 
according to the defenders of separate education, women were better fitted) 
are sharply reduced but those in mathematics and in the sciences are fully 
preserved, while there are practical additions to the theoretical studies: manual 
labour in the four lowest forms, work in training workshops and in the school 
garden for the fifth to seventh forms and practical studies in agriculture, 
engineering and electrotechnics for the three highest forms.‘ Kairov’s state- 
ment that no differentiation of the labour education as between boys and girls 
is needed forms the precise counterpart of what, in the discussions of 1950, 
was described by defenders of separate education® as a preparation for ‘happy 
motherhood’ and by its opponents, less charitably, as promoting in the girls 
‘a parasitic outlook on life’. The slogan ‘Always together’, the battle-cry of the 
defenders of co-education in 1950 (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, p. 186), now 
dominates the whole propaganda for its re-introduction (cf. for example, the 
front page of Krokodil, August 30th, 1954). Its impact is visible in Kairov’s 
article, after so many hesitations of this minister, and also in the practical 
arrangements as illustrated by the articles translated below. There can be no 
doubt that, when coming to their decision, the Party leaders were conscious of 
deciding much more than a problem of educational technique: the re-intro- 
duction of co-education will be regarded by everyone as an authoritative 
statement about the desirable position of men and women in an age when 
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every Soviet citizen will receive full secondary education preparing him or her 
for activities as a skilled worker or in the professions. 

The three articles below translated from Uchitelskaya Gazeta of August 4th, 
1954 illustrate the practical measures by which the reform was prepared 
before the start of the current school year. 


R. S. 


1 Literaturnaya Gazeta, April roth, 1954, Eng. translation in the Anglo-Soviet fournal, 
summer 1954. 

2 Eng. translation in the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. VI, no. 28. 

3 Cf. B. Tyapkin, translated in Soviet Studies, vol. II, p. 189. 

4 Kairov’s article in Uchitelskaya Gazeta, August 18th, 1954. 


SCHOOLS ARE GETTING READY FOR CO-EDUCATION. 
(From Uchitelskaya Gazeta, August 4th, 1954) 


First Steps 
The schools of the Ukraine are busily preparing for the transition to co- 
education. A special conference on this subject, attended by heads of province 
education departments and of the schools sections of the Ukrainian CP 
province committees, was held in the Ministry of Education. 
The situation in the cities of the Ukraine is more complicated, due to the 


fact that not only the foreign language studied, but also the language — Russian 


or Ukrainian — in which the school teaching is carried out, has to be taken into 
account in placing pupils in the schools according to the territorial principle. 

In Kiev 69 schools are going over to co-education. The work connected 
with this transition has been managed best by the Podolsky district of the city. 
The district has now drawn up all the main documents: lists of new pupils have 
been compiled, approved and hung up in the schools, forms have been filled 
with a specific number of pupils and the teaching staff in charge of these forms 
has been raised; pupils’ personal records have been put in order and their 
files handed over to other schools. Parents’ meetings are in progress. 

Comrade Ryaboshapko, head of the district education department, tells us 
that ‘life is continually making corrections. When we started putting boys 
and girls into separate schools, we immediately came up against difficulties. 
In a number of cases micro-districts required substantial changes and re- 
demarcations. At present a micro-district is agreed upon by each head of 
school, is demarcated, its procedure established and the pupils distributed 
accordingly. The parents suggested how we might demarcate the districts for 
schools Nos. 143, 17 and 1o in such a way that the children should not have to 
cross the tram lines, which are usually very busy. Their wishes were studied 
and taken into consideration. 

Pupils of schools Nos. 19 and 124 were interchanged in an organized 
manner, and all preparatory work has been finished. Parents know in which 
shift their children will be studying, what form they will be in and who the 
teacher in charge of the form will be. 

Things are not going smoothly everywhere. It has to be patiently explained 
to some of the parents that their children will have to go to school in the 
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district where they live. Heads of schools are strictly carrying out the 
ministry’s instruction that the territorial principle is to be maintained in 
the transition to co-education. In most forms half the pupils will be new to 
the school. 

In a number of Kiev schools, a series of events have been thought out 
designed to acquaint new pupils with the traditions of their school. Talks and 
lectures have been planned for them, beginning on August 15th. 


S. ZAVOLOKA 


The Chief Task: Forming a Community 

In the city of Zagorsk, Moscow province, only five schools in all had been 
teaching boys and girls separately. Most of them are situated in the centre of 
the town, and for this reason their fusion is not causing any particular diffi- 
culties. It has been possible to move entire forms from one school to another 
and to split them up subsequently. 

But it would have been wrong to transfer and split up the forms mechanic- 
ally without taking into account the peculiarities of each community. And so 
before transferring the forms to other schools, the teachers did a great deal of 
work. They found out where the school children were living and saw to it that 
neighbouring children should continue to go to the same school together. 
They took into account relationships among the children. It would have been 
unwise to destroy friendships, joint activities in the various circles or their 
mutual hobbies. And so, before a form was split up into groups, the teacher 
in charge of the form checked on the pupils’ personalities. Pioneer leaders and 
komsomol workers gave them a great deal of help in this, since they, after all, 
know the children and their likes and habits better than anyone else. 

Teachers have also had talks with the pupils. At the moment, most of them 
are staying at pioneer camps in the district. Officials from the education de- 
partment have visited the camps and held consultations with pioneer leaders 
and teachers on the fusion of schools. And the pioneer leaders and teachers, 
in their turn, have had talks with the pupils. 

But the chief concern of the education department, school staffs, and 
indeed the entire public in the city, is to help to create healthy relationships 
between the children more quickly, beginning with their very first day at 
school, and to organize co-education correctly. In girls’ schools, for instance, 
the teaching of physical culture had been weak and there was no sports equip- 
ment. At present, halls in schools are being equipped more fully and sports 
inventories are becoming more complete. Teachers with some knowledge of 
teaching physical culture and sport in mixed schools are being selected. 

The boys’ schools of the city had small workshops for use by the circles, but 
there were no such workshops in the girls’ schools. They are now going to be 
set up everywhere. 

The schools of Zagorsk have had talks with activist parents. A day or so 
before the beginning of the school year parents’ meetings will be held, at 
which committees will be elected. 

As is well known, elections of the school komsomol and pioneer officials and 
the pupils’ committee take place during the first days of September. Teaching 
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staffs are carrying out the preparatory work for this at the moment. Teachers 
are in touch with the city komsomol committee and with the teachers in 
charge of forms and they have met with members of the komsomol aktiv. The 
first events to be held by the organizations have already been planned. It will 
be, first and foremost, a question of holding assemblies, meetings, talks and 
lectures on friendship and comradeship, on school traditions, and so forth. 
The subjects for the talks and lectures are being worked out with the heip of 
the Chair of Pedagogics of the Zagorsk Pedagogical Institute. 

The staff of the Pedagogical Institute is helping the teachers in charge of 
forms. At the end of August a seminar for these teachers is planned in the city, 
at which special attention will be paid to the formation of the child community 
and the inculcation of friendship and comradeship. The city has experienced 
teachers who have spent dozens of years working with a mixed community of 
boys and girls, and who have a rich store of experience. They are preparing 
speeches for the August conferences and pedagogical councils at which they 
will talk about their methods of work. 

N. ANIKIN, 
Zagorsk city, Moscow province. 


The Re-allocation has been Completed 


In Novosibirsk separate education had been carried on in 46 of the largest 
schools. Many of these are now transferring between 400 and 500 pupils, and 
sometimes more to other schools, and taking in the same number of new 
pupils. Lists of all pupils to be transferred have been drawn up and collected 
and the personal records of these pupils put in order. Heads of schools, 
together with education authorities, have carefully seen to it that not a single 
child should remain outside the school network. 

Almost all the forms have been re-organized thoughtfully and with care. 
This was particularly difficult in those schools which, until now, had only 
taught one foreign language. There were about 15 such schools in Novosibirsk. 

In all the schools the teaching staffs have essentially remained the same. 
Considerable changes had to be made only in allocating teachers of physical 
culture and foreign languages. 

All this great and complex work is nearing completion. Its favourable 
results are already evident. The micro-districts of schools have been de- ' 
marcated more accurately. It is quite impossible now for such things to 
happen as, for instance, that a child of seven or eight years should have to 
cross several streets on its way to school. The number of schools working in 
several shifts has considerably decreased. The size of form is more satisfactory, 
and in ‘giant’ schools the number of pupils has dropped a little. 

In connection with the introduction of co-education and the transition to 
new curricula and programmes which provide a more balanced training of 
pupils for their future practical life, workshops as well as special work-rooms 
for the ‘skilful hands’ circles are being equipped in the secondary schools of 
Novosibirsk. This is being done in schools Nos. 10, 12, 23, 110 and in many 
others. Patron enterprises are giving valuable help in this connection. Heads 
of schools are still, however, experiencing difficulties since neither the 
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Ministry of Education nor the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences have, so far, 
given any advice as to how these workshops and rooms in schools should be 
organized, what equipment is the most suitable and what shape or form work 
in them should take. 

The institute providing refresher courses for teachers in the city is preparing 
for seminars to be held in August for teachers in charge of forms, directors of 
studies and heads of schools on problems of education and upbringing in the 
new conditions. 

A. AVRUTIN . 
Novosibirsk city 


THE DISCUSSION ON STATISTICS SUMMED UP 


For several years there has been a sporadic but vigorous discussion, mainly 
in the journal Vestnik Statistiki, on the scope, method and function of statistics. 
The following article by Academician K. V. Ostrovitianov, who is the chief 
organizer of Soviet economists, gives an account of the main schools of 
thought and states the conclusions and recommendations reached at a con- 
ference held in March 1954. The article is translated in full (except for a very 
brief conventional introduction) from the 1954 no. 8 issue of Vestnik Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, the house journal of the Academy of Sciences. 

Ostrovitianov assumes the normal terminological conventions between 
professional colleagues, so that — from the western reader’s point of view — 
some of his thought is implicit. The translator thus has to be at least as much 
concerned to render the thought communicated to the intended reader of the 
original as to render the words which are its vehicles and evocators. 

Ostrovitianov’s main point, broadly stated, is that, at the present time at 
any rate, the name statistics should be limited to the discipline and practice 
» which handle the quantitative aspects of socio-economic phenomena; that this 
is the only statistical discipline deserving the status of a science in its own 
right; and that statistical work on natural and technological phenomena is 
most conveniently regarded as a branch of mathematics, namely mathematical 
statistics. 

One very practical reason for this distinction is the need to legitimize 
statistical work in technology and the natural sciences, which was questioned 
by some attitudes of Marxist orthodoxy expressed in the published discussion. 
Now that such work is labelled mathematical statistics and thus distinguished 
from socio-economic statistics, it can be pursued with freedom from doubts 
induced by high theory. 

In the same issue of Vestnik Akad. Nauk SSSR (p. 80) the forthcoming 
publication of a series Ucheniye zapiski po statistike (Statistical Papers), and 
the enlargement of the monthly Voprosy Ekonomiki to include more articles on 
Statistics, are reported. 

J. M. 
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Dr. C. E. V. Leser contributes the following comment as a statistician on 

Ostrovitianov’s article: 

Some of the problems raised in this article are also of concern to statistic- 
ians and university teachers in this country and perhaps in the whole Western 
hemisphere, though they will be less concerned with the theoretical definition 
of statistics than with the practical aspects of teaching and research. 

The current view in the Western countries is likely to be nearer to that of 
Professor Pisarev and his colleagues or to that of Professor Druzhinin than to 
the one held by the author of the article. Statistics is generally considered as 
a science of method, embracing all the methods by which both the natural and 
the social sciences draw conclusions from mass observation. Economic 
statistics thus consists in the application of statistical methods to economic 
problems and as such also belongs to the field of political economy. The 
restriction imposed — apparently by Marxist thinking — on political economy 
to use only the analytical method of abstraction is not recognized here, and 
both deductive and inductive methods may be freely used side by side. 

It is true, however, that there is a different degree of emphasis on the various 
statistical methods used in the natural and in the social sciences. Experimenta- 
tion being generally impossible in the social sciences, the analysis of time 
series is, for example, generally more important here than the mathematical 
theory of frequency distribution. For this reason a single course in or a single 
textbook on statistics both for students of the natural and the social sciences 
would not be satisfactory, since it is generally necessary to concentrate on the 
most relevant methods out of the vast field in existence. 

This state of affairs has important implications for the organization of 
statistics teaching in the Western universities which perhaps have not been 
universally recognized in practice, statistics still being considered a branch of 
mathematics in many instances. But while the problem of teaching statistics 
appears to be common to the Western and Eastern hemispheres, the inter- 
relations between mathematical statistics and social or economic research 
appear to be happier here than in the USSR; in the English-speaking countries 
at any rate, methods of mathematical statistics are very freely applied in the 
social sciences. 

The complaint of insufficient relations between government statisticians 
and academic research workers has a familiar ring in this country, where it 
was voiced with particular emphasis in the immediate post-war period; but the 
position has much improved since then. A great deal of unpublished statistical 
material is now being made available to academic research workers of govern- 
ment departments and the results of many research projects undertaken at 
universities and other academic research institutions are being noted by the 
goverment for the formulation of economic policy. 


THE RESULT OF THE DISCUSSION ON STATISTICS 
by K. V. Ostrovitianov 


... Under socialist conditions accounting and statistics are naturally con- 
nected with national economic planning. Statistical data on plan fulfilment 
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are the starting point for compiling the new plan. The socialist system of 
accounting and statistics makes it possible to check fulfilment of the plan, to 
uncover the inefficiencies and sectional disproportions arising in our economy, 
to discover and demonstrate slack within socialist production, and to draft 
proposals for improving the work of planning. 

However, the theoretical generalizing of statistical practice, and work on 
the most important questions of statistical theory, clearly leave much to be 
desired when measured against the requirements of our advance towards 
a communist social economy. One of the causes of this inadequacy is 
to be found in the wrong views held by many Soviet statisticians on the 
science of statistics, primarily its subject and method, the postulates of its 
system. 

In the 1930s there was a widely held view of statistics as the science of the 
uncontrolled and haphazard phenomena of nature and society, with the law 
of large numbers and the theory of probability as its main equipment. 

This wrong view led to the pernicious idea that statistics would die out in 
socialist society — an idea which immediately fused with the contention that 
political economy would die out as socialism matured (a contention that runs 
counter to all Lenin’s work). Statistical theory proper was thus in effect 
replaced by mathematical statistics and was reduced to an aggregation of 
formal devices and methods unrelated to the subject-matter on which they 
are used, 

Academic work in theoretical statistics was confined to unrealistic treat- 
ment of matters of method unrelated to the practical realities of building a 
socialist society. Quite inadequate attention was given to work on such 
pressing problems as the statistics of the social product, the national income, 
the personal incomes of industrial and white-collar workers and collective 
farmers, labour productivity and the cost of production, trade-turnover, 
finance, population, health, cultural services and so forth. 

At that time the theory of the dying out of statistics was criticized in our 
press and, in principle, abandoned. However, reverberations of this theory 
may still be heard to one extent or another and one of the tasks that lie before 
us is its complete elimination. 

A grave fault in academic statistics has been that the decisions on matters 
of dispute have been taken by a small circle of specialists without any effective 
participation by most of the people in the field or by members of other 
disciplines. 

In order to discuss matters in dispute and to examine the subject and 
method of statistical science, the USSR Academy of Sciences, the Central 
Statistical Board and the Ministry of Higher Education organized a pro- 
fessional conference which took place from 16th to 26th March. 

Seven hundred and sixty invitations were issued, including people at 
I eningrad, Kiev, Minsk, Baku, Tashkent, Tbilisi, Riga, Erivan, Alma-Ata, 
Kharkov, Sverdlovsk and Irkutsk. The participants were in the main 
academic and practical statisticians. There were also economists, engineers, 
mathematicians, philosophers and medical men. 

Before the conference was called there had been a discussion on the subject 
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and method of statistics in the journals Vestnik Statistiki and Voprosy 
Ekonomiki. 

The book Teoria Statistiki by a team working under the auspices of the 
Central Statistical Board’s Advisory Council and a draft of the textbook 
Kurs Obshchei Teorii Statistiki (Course on the General Theory of Statistics) 
by the Ministry of Higher Education’s Institute of Economics and Statistics 
at Moscow, were circulated as a focus for the discussion. 

Sixty persons spoke at the conference and twenty sent in written con- 
tributions. 

A committee of twenty-nine was elected at the full session of the confer- 
ence to minute its results; this committee included representatives of various 
points of view. The draft Minutes were circulated by the committee to the 
participants for emendations. ‘The observations and additions received 
were taken into account in the Minutes. 

The points of view which emerged at the conference may be reduced in 
principle to three more or less clearly defined lines of thought. 

The first is that of statistics as a science which studies the phenomena of 
society and nature. The second is that of statistics as a social science con- 
cerned with method, being the system of the principles for collecting quanti- 
tative information characterizing any social phenomenon, and for the mode of 
handling this information. The third is that of statistics as a social science 
which studies, in the main, social productive relations — in other words, the 
economy. 

Professors Pisarev, Yastremsky, Shusherin and Mendelson and some others 
spoke in support of the view that statistics is a universal science which studies 
the mass phenomena of nature and society. These comrades argued primarily 
from the unity of nature and society and the impropriety of dissociating them. 
They pointed out that, in deciding questions of agricultural production, 
account must be taken not only of the economic but also of the natural 
conditions of each district; that the birth rate and the death rate reflect the 
operation both of socio-economic and of biological laws; that statistics finds 
an increasing application in physics, astronomy, biology, medicine, techno- 
logy and so forth; and that in the investigation of natural phenomena, the 
same methods are used as in the investigation of social phenomena, for 
example the method of grouping. 

In stellar statistics, declared Prof. Mendelson, ‘stars are counted 
according to luminosity, in respect of which stars are grouped in classes, 
that is according to a determinable characteristic. Stars are not an 
economic category, but the method is the same and the investigation is the 
same.’ 

It would thus appear that statistics is a universal science, the subject of 
which is so extremely general as to be co-extensive with the mass phenomena 
in both nature and society, and which studies this subject with the aid of 
special statistical methods. 

The supporters of the view of statistics as a universal science are guilty 
of gross error in attempting, with the help of a single science of statistics, to 
study by the same methods the phenomena both of nature and of social life. 
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Actual reality is a complex in which physical, chemical, biological and social 
phenomena are interwoven, and have determinable relation and determinable 
interaction. But the function of scientific investigation lies precisely in the 
sorting out of particular aspects of this real multiformity, that is, the sets of 
homogeneous phenomena which constitute the subjects studied by particular 
disciplines. 

Thus, Marxist science first of all sorts out social phenomena on the one 
hand and natural phenomena on the other. The first comprise the subject 
of study by the social sciences, the second by the natural sciences. The 
various sides of social life are, in their turn, studied by the various social 
sciences, just as the study of the various sides of nature brings into being a 
large number of natural sciences. 

The supporters of statistics as a universal science usually refer to the fact 
that both the natural and the social sciences make use of the same method of 
dialectical materialism. However, the conditions of the use of this method in 
the field of study of the social sciences are very different from the conditions 
of its use in the study of natural phenomena. This is due to the difference in 
the character of the phenomena concerned. That is why the extension of the 
dialectical method to social relations gave rise to a special scientific discipline, 
namely historical materialism. 

Failure to distinguish social and natural phenomena in defining the 
subject of statistics involves rejection of Marxist scientific investigation of the 
two kinds of phenomena. 

In deciding questions of agricultural production, of course, we must take 
into account the economic and the natural conditions. But this in no sense 
means that we may ignore the profound diversity of principle between econo- 
mic factors and natural factors, just as between the social and the natural 
sciences which study them. 

Let us take medical statistics. Those speakers in the discussion — special- 
ists in medical statistics — who considered it as, in principle, a social science, 
were right. The birth rate and death rate express the operation both of 
socio-economic and of biological laws. But to put the matter as an equal 
combination of the two factors, economic and natural, is to depart from the 
method used by Marx and Lenin in this matter. 

Marx wrote: ‘... every special historical mode of production has its own 
special laws of population, historically valid within its limits alone. A single 
Law of Population properly so called, exists for plants and animals only, and 
only in so far as man has not interfered with them’ (Capital (Moore and 
Aveling), vol. I, p. 645, translation amended). 

For this reason we must not consider questions of population, birth rate, 
morbidity rate and death rate in the conditions of the capitalist system un- 
related to the capitalist law of population, which consists in this, that parallel 
with the growth of social wealth, an increasing section of the working popu- 
lation comes to be surplus, is ejected from production and swells the army 
of the unemployed. 

It is evident that medical population statistics studies purely biological 
processes as well, but they are subordinate, and it is in this department that 
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the methods of mathematical statistics and some technical devices of statistics 
as a social science are used, but only in investigating the natural phenomena. 

Let us take an example from the field of stellar statistics to which Prof. 
Mendelson referred. What can there be in common between the grouping of 
stars according to luminosity and, let us say, Lenin’s grouping of the peasantry 
according to their [socio-economic] class characteristics? Nothing, other than 
certain technical statistical devices used in the study of these totally different 
kinds of phenomena. The grouping of stars according to luminosity 
requires no [socio-economic] class analysis at all, whereas in investigating the 
differentiation of the peasantry we must make.a [socio-economic] class analysis 
of this phenomenon, proceeding from the postulates of historical materialism 
and political economy. Statistical devices and methods of investigation, the 
choice of characteristics for grouping, the combining of groups, were entirely 
and without exception subordinated by Lenin to the task of [socio-economic] 
class analysis of the rural population. He wrote: “The capitalist system of 
agriculture is characterized by the relations which exist between the owners 
and the workers, between the farms of various types, and if the characteristics 
of these types are incorrectly taken, incompletely sorted, then the very best 
census may not give a politico-economic picture of reality. Hence the enor- 
mous and special importance of methods of aggregation or grouping of the 
data of contemporary censuses’ (Sochinenia, vol. 16, p. 394). 

The comrades who regard statistics as a universal science which studies 
nature and society make of it some kind of science over and above the [socio- 
economic] classes, coldly indifferent to good and to evil, without any prefer- 
ence at all as between [socio-economic] classes and between social structures. 

Of course, quantitative relations in their pure form are studied by mathe- 
matics. That which is common to all the quantitative relations of the real 
world and which is equally applicable to inorganic nature, to organic nature 
and to the domain of the social sciences, comes within the field of mathe- 
matical statistics, which is a branch of mathematics. Apart from mathe- 
matical statistics as a branch of mathematics, and statistics as a socio-economic 
science, there is not a third non-mathematical but nevertheless universal 
‘general’ statistics. The so-called ‘general’ or ‘universal’ statistics is contrived 
from the propositions of mathematical statistics and some of the technical 
devices elaborated in socio-economic statistics. 

So far as physical, technological and similar uses of statistics are concerned, 
they consist in the main of the methods of mathematical statistics. 

Thus, there are no scientific grounds for a universal statistics as an inde- 
pendent discipline which studies both nature and society. It would be an 
extremely meagre science made up of some statistical devices which are used 
in all branches of knowledge, and would hang somewhere between socio- 
economic and mathematical statistics. 

For this reason the notion of a universal statistics was not supported by the 
Majority at the discussion. The majority concluded that statistics was best 
taken as a social science. 

Professor Druzhinin spoke at the conference in support of the view of 
statistics as a science of method. He saw statistics as the science of the 
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method wherewith the social sciences, primarily political economy, analyse 
factual material in reaching conclusions about the specific manifestations of 
laws governing social life. 

It is not possible to agree with this. Every social science has not only its 
own subject, but also its own method of investigation. For example, political 
economy, in investigating its subject, which is socio-productive or economic 
relations, makes use of the analytical method of abstraction, which is the 
application of the method of historical materialism in the sphere of economic 
relations. ‘In analysing economic forms, we cannot make use of the micro- 
scope or of chemical reagents. These have to be replaced by the power to 
abstract’ (Capital, Marx’s preface to first edition). The method of political 
economy is that, with the aid of analysis furnished by general theory, scientific 
abstraction isolates from the complex economic whole the basic features 
essential to its structure and process, step by step ascending from the most 
simple abstraction to a full model of the complex concrete whole in all its 
multiformity. Political economy makes extensive use of data obtained and 
worked over by statistical science to give a specific shape to its theoretical 
propositions. However, the methods of investigating social phenomena 
employed by statistical science cannot, under any circumstances, replace the 
method of analysis by abstraction with the aid of which Marxist-Leninist 
political economy uncovers and analyses the actual laws which the particular 
kind of economy obeys. 

This means that there cannot be a science which furnishes to all the social 
sciences, irrespective of their subjects, methods of investigation. There are 
as many specific bodies of method for the study of subjects as there are 
subjects. 

Thus, we must conclude that in the field of the study of social phenomena 
—but in this field only — statistics reaches the level of an independent 
science which has its own subject and its own methods of investigation. 
However, even those who agree that statistics should be understood as a 
social science differ in the definition of its subject. Thus, the authors of the 
course Teoria Statistiki limit the subject studied by statistics to socio- 
economic relations; in other words, they identify the subject of statistics 
with the subject of political economy. But the subject of statistics is broader 
than that of political economy, although statistics, like the other social 
sciences, leans on political economy. While political economy studies socio- 
productive relations, statistics embraces the entire society as a whole: namely 
the productive forces, the productive relations, and the social phenomena 
which belong to the superstructure [i.e. the technological and political as well 
as the economic sides of society]. 

The Central Statistical Board’s textbook omits a number of heads: the 
statistics of population, of cultural services and development, and of natural 
resources. The draft of Kurs Obshchei Teorti Statistiki of the Moscow Institute 
of Economics and Statistics is weak in that it omits from the scope of statistical 
theory the study of the interconnections of social phenomena with the 
phenomena of nature. 

What then are the subject and method of statistics? The definition reached 
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by the conference is as follows. Statistics is an independent social science. It 
studies the quantitative aspect of mass social phenomena in full awareness of 
and therefore within their qualitative aspect; it investigates the quantitative 
expression of the laws of social development in the specific conditions of 
place and time. Statistics studies the quantitative aspect of social production 
in its unity of the productive forces and productive relations, and likewise 
the phenomena of the cultural and political life of society [Marx’s three 
aspects of society — technological, economic and ‘superstructural’]. Apart 
from this, statistics studies the influence of natural and technical factors on 
quantitative changes in social life and the influence of the development of 
social production on the natural conditions of the life of society. The theo- 
retical ground of statistics is historical materialism and Marxist-Leninist 
political economy. Relying on the principles and laws of these sciences, 
statistics discloses quantitative changes in the multitude of actual social 
phenomena and elucidates their laws. 

Within the social sciences considered as a system of disciplines, political 
economy has an importance of its own, since it studies the economic structure 
which, as the basis of society, is the source and support of the political, 
economic, philosophical, legal, literary and other ways of thought and their 
corresponding institutions, which together make up the superstructure of that 
economy. On the other hand, the socio-productive relations studied by 
political economy are the chief and decisive source of energy in the develop- 
ment of society’s productive factors — which include the natural sciences and 
technology. In this way a junction is made between the socio-economic 
disciplines and the natural sciences. 

The object of political economy is so to use its method of analysis and 
abstraction as to discover the laws of development obeyed by the economy. 
Statistics, however, investigates the quantities in which these laws are 
expressed in the given conditions of place and time and thereby establishes, 
as Lenin put it, ‘the rock of exact and indisputable facts’ on which political 
economy and the other social sciences rest. These sciences employ statistical 
data for verifying, re-shaping and illustrating their theoretical postulates and, 
by means of analysis and generalization of these data, detect new tendencies 
and processes of development. 

This defines the relationship between political economy and statistics. 

The method of statistics as a socio-economic science may be most briefly 
stated as the employment of dialectical and historical materialism in the 
proper field of statistics, that is in the study of mass social phenomena in 
their quantitative aspects, the quantities which express laws of social develop- 
ment in given conditions of place and time. 

Statistical science is concerned to lay out the objective properties and 
characteristics of the subject it investigates by orderly classification and 
indexing, and uses special methods to do this. These classifications and 
indexings, together with all the methods of statistics, subserve scientific 
cognition and practical action. 

Statistics starts with the nature and underlying characteristics of the field 
concerned, then elaborates special devices and modes of investigation 
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(observation of mass phenomena, grouping, indices of sets of characteristics, 
and so forth) which constitute the body of statistical method. 

Now comes the question of the interrelation between statistics and mathe- 
matical statistics. 

Statistics in some cases makes advantageous use of the methods of mathe- 
matical statistics, including the theory of probability. Mathematical statistics, 
however, finds only a limited application in the investigation of socio- 
economic relations: some technical devices of calculation, the sampling 
method, the law of large numbers, the theory of probability. 

The acuteness of the controversy between the proponents of a universal 
statistics and the proponents of statistics as a social science caused some of our 
economists and statisticians to be afraid of making use of mathematical 
methods in investigating social phenomena. This, evidently, is why the 
methods of mathematical statistics are almost entirely neglected in the drafts 
of the textbook prepared by the Moscow Institute of Economics and Statis- 
tics. However, the use of the best mathematical methods, where possible and 
appropriate, in studying social phenomena, is neither shameful nor unmarxist. 
What should not be done is simply to substitute abstract mathematical 
formulae for politico-economic analysis. 

The fact that it took an extremely long time for the debated questions in 
statistics to come to some solution, led to a deepening and sharpening of the 
controversy, to the formation of contending cliques in the profession. As a 
result, the proponents of a universal statistics did not sufficiently appreciate 
the statistical study of socio-economic problems, while the proponents of 
statistics as a social science refused to recognize the propriety of using the 
methods of mathematical statistics in technology and production. 

The application of statistical-mathematical methods in technology, espe- 
cially in quality control, must be developed and encouraged to the maximum, 
regardless of whether they come under the heading of mathematical statistics 
or of statistics as a social science. 

It is necessary to emphasize that, with the growth of our socialist economy, 
the differentiation between sciences is increasing, both in the natural and 
social fields. But this brings up all the more acutely the necessity of contact 
between the different branches of knowledge in deciding current economic 
problems. Nowadays it is out of the question for professional people to work 
in industry without a good knowledge of the elements of economic science. 
Everybody professionally occupied in industry must consider production not 
merely as a technological matter but also in the light of the economic effective- 
ness of technical innovations and improvements. 

On the other hand, the economists and statisticians who work on the socio- 
economic side of production cannot but be concerned with the quality of the 
products, with the use-values of commodities, with inventions and achieve- 
ments in the natural sciences and in technology. 

For these reasons, we insist on exactitude of distinction between one science 
and another and at the same time organize thorough collaboration between 
them in the study of matters arising in the economy. 

There is fairly vigorous argument as to whether general problems in the 
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theory of statistics should be taught as a special course or included in a 
general course on socio-economic statistics. If we take statistics to be a 
social science which studies the quantitative aspect of mass social phenomena, 
then there is nothing wrong in principle either in uniting these two parts of 
the theory of statistics in a single course or in providing separate expositions, 
This is merely a teaching matter. It is quite a different question if we take 
the view that statistics is a universal science dominating its branches each of 
which studies particular fields of science and of practice. In this latter case 
it would not be right to teach a general theory within a single course on 
socio-economic statistics. Therefore those statisticians who support as a 
matter of principle the necessity of a separate course on the general theory of 
statistics are, whether they so intend or not, on the way to regarding statistics 
as a universal science. 

The conference reached a decision on this question as follows: for most 
Economics institutes there should be a single course on statistics which 
includes both the subject and method of statistics and, in addition, the 
actual indices used to characterize the principal aspects of the socialist mode 
of production. So far as Statistical institutes are concerned, they can have a 
special course entitled ‘General problems of the theory of statistics’. 

The conference noted serious weaknesses in research work on statistics. 

The Central Statistical Board has a colossal amount of material which, to a 
very great extent, remains untouched. Research workers and teachers are 
not sufficiently drawn in to discussion of the theoretical and mathematical 
problems of statistics and to work upon the very rich material which is stored 
by the Central Statistical Board. 

The Board’s advisory committee on method does not keep in touch with 
academic workers in statistics. It would be of the greatest benefit to the state, 
to science and to teaching if the Board would draw in research and teaching 
statisticians to its work. 

The advisory committee on method cannot concern itself with many of the 
questions of theory and method that arise in statistical practice, for any 
worthwhile work of this kind would require extensive participation by 
research and teaching statisticians. This would let the fresh air of criticism 
into the work of the Board and would help to improve state statistics. It 
would also bring our research and teaching staffs nearer to practical statistical 
work. 

The journal Vestnik Statistiki is to a considerable extent narrowly depart- 
mental. Academic statisticians take little part in it. 

There are also serious weaknesses in the way the Ministry of Higher 
Education leads scientific work in statistics. The conference was very critical 
of the training given to statisticians and the teaching of statistics in the 
institutes both of Economics and Statistics. One of the weaknesses in the 
teaching of this discipline is that little light is thrown on practical matters 
by the textbooks. Students at these institutions still have no good Marxist 
textbooks on the theory of statistics. The teaching of mathematical statistics 
is utterly inadequate. The Statistical institutes do not provide proper 
conditions for the academic and practical training of statisticians. 
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Scientific work in statistics is neglected at the Economics Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences. The work of the statistical department of the Institute 
is unsatisfactory. In the nine years of its existence it has not put out a single 
book nor made a single recommendation to the government or to the Central 
Statistical Board, it has created no body of public or professional interest in 
its work, it has not arranged any discussion of the practical problems of 
statistical science. 

The heads of the Department should show some energy in embarking on 
pressing current problems which need to be solved in the advance to the 
communist stage of our social economy. 

Improvement in statistical science can only be obtained at present by 
concentrating on the most topical questions of Soviet statistics which are of 
great economic importance. 

Statistical science should, first of all, be concerned with such important 
work as establishing indices of the productivity of labour, especially in 
agriculture; comparison of the main economic indices of the USSR and of 
capitalist countries; calculation of production indices in agriculture (per unit 
of usable land); study of growth in the material and cultural standard of living 
in the USSR, and so forth. 

All possible help and collaboration must be given to statisticians in industry 
in the handling of statistics and accounting at the enterprises and in exploiting 
statistical methods, including that of mathematical statistics, for all-round 
study and improvement of the work of enterprises, for searching out potential 
productive possibilities, improving quality, preventing spoilage, and so 
forth. 

Theoretical work on matters concerning a sharp improvement in output of 
consumer goods is of the utmost importance. This includes in each industry 
classificatory measurement of mechanization, especially of work which 
requires much manpower or physical effort; the statistics of cost of produc- 
tion; and so forth. 

The sampling method, in particular the method of selection in work on 
industrial, professional and collective farm family budgets; problems of relia- 
bility of data and supervision in the statistical services; drastic reduction and 
simplification of report forms and of statistical accounting at the primary level 
(as ordered by the party and government to improve administration): all these 
are amongst the most pressing problems requiring research and attention. 

The experiment of joint organization of a conference by people at the 
Academy of Sciences, the Central Statistical Board and the Ministry of © 
Higher Education has fully justified itself. This fruitful collaboration should 
be fostered. 

The importance of the statistical conference lies in the help it has 
provided in eliminating the differences of opinion that have existed up to 
now in questions of statistical theory, and in bringing the statisticians 
together for a common attack on pressing problems in the advance of our 
society to communism — problems which arise from the work of the Soviet 
people to bring about, under the leadership of the Communist Party and 
Soviet Government, a big improvement in consumption. 


THE FARMS SET THEIR OWN LABOUR-DAY MINIMA 


The following article by N. Nazartsev, translated from the agricultural 
newspaper Selskoye Khozyaistvo of August 31st, 1954, is the first to discuss in 
any detail an important change in kolkhoz organization. The labour-day, as a 
standard unit of work measuring the contribution of each member to the 
communal economy of a farm,. emerged very early in collectivization as the 
measure for sharing out communal proceeds. The labour-day thereafter also 
became the unit of planning and allocating input of work on each farm. Since 
1942 all kolkhoz members (men and women, from the age of 16) have been 
legally obliged to put in certain minima of labour-days per season, amounting 
to 100-150 per annum. The actual working time per labour-day varies from 
two days or more of the least heavy or skilled work (such as that done by 
juveniles) to a half or a third of a day for the most skilled and responsible (see 
e.g. the article by Kraev translated in Soviet Studies, vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3). 
These minima laid down by the central government have in very many 
farms not been observed. The tax concessions on the peasants’ household 
plots in 1953 applied only where all the kolkhoz members in a family were 
doing the legal minimum of labour-days in the communal sector. This safe- 
guard against concentration of effort on the household plot remains under the 
new arrangement. 

The new system, in which each em decides its own minimum, and is 
expected to do so in such a way as to provide for all the communal labour 
necessary, is an important step in the movement of the more efficient and 
prosperous farms towards fuller management of their own affairs; by the same 
token, the farm whose communal sector is weak wilt be under greater pressure 
from outside to provide for sufficient labour to complete its communal plans, 
which are themselves externally set in principle and in outline (through the 
district Soviets, the MTS and the local departments of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture). Another general import of the change is that the hard struggle of 
the past two decades between the state and the farms on the question of 
public versus private incentives and habits in farming, has now had its point 
shifted to a struggle within the farms, nearly all of which now have substantial 
party groups, but these groups themselves recently became much more 
directly linked with higher party authority, through the new form of rural 
party organization centred on each MTS zone. 

There is an almost complete lack of the information necessary to assess the 
immediate economic effects of the changes in labour-day minima on peasant 
families, but it is probable that for many of them the new system will, in the 
short run at least, reduce their net incomes by reducing the time they can give 
in the summer to their private production and marketing, for which the agri- 
cultural reforms of 1953-4 gave them more opportunity in a number of ways. 

The complexity of the farm committee’s calculation which is described in 
the article is itself worthy of note as an example of the extent of internal 
planning within farms and in this sense one of the ways in which the amalgam- 
ated farms are coming to bear some organizational resemblance to factories. 
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The term ‘fully-available’ is used in the translation for trudosposobny, the 
meaning of which is in some respects wider and in others narrower than ‘able- 
bodied’. The question, for example, of the extent to which mothers of small 
children are included in compulsory minima, hitherto the subject of legisla- 
tion, now presumably depends on the meaning given in practice to this word 
within each farm. 

J. M. 


... To fulfil the tasks set to agriculture, a strengthening of labour discipline 
and the fullest use of the labour resources in the farms are of primary import- 
ance. One of the characteristic features of the better farms is that they put 
much more labour into communal production than do the less successful ones. 
An analysis made of nine of the best farms in various provinces has shown 
that in these farms the input of labour-days for each 100 hectares of agricul- 
turally useful land is 2 to 3 times the average for the farms of the province. .. . 

In many farms, however, the necessary measures are not taken to ensure the 
fullest utilization of the labour resources available, to improve the discipline 
and organization of work. The less thoughtful section of the farm members, it 
is true, is not large but in such farms they either take no part whatever in com- 
munal production or they put in very few labour-days. 

In the farms of the Arzamas province during the past year on the average 
each fully-available farm member put in 237 labour-days. If all the farm 
members did no worse than this average, then there would have been worked 
in the farms of this province over 10 million labour-days more than was actu- 
ally done, and the amount of agricultural production would have been a good 
deal greater than it was. ... 

There has now been established a new system according to which the com- 
pulsory minimum of labour-days for fully-available farm members per year 
and per period of agricultural work is established by the general meeting of 
farm members, in accordance with the specific conditions of the farm. The 
new minimum should be higher than the actual of the preceding year. The 
decision of the general meeting of farm members on the compulsory minimum 
of labour-days comes into force after confirmation by the district Soviet 
Executive Committee. 

The establishment of this system promotes the initiative of the farms in so 
important a matter as the use made of labour resources. The point is that the 
compulsory minimum of labour-days established in 1942 has been fulfilled 
by the majority of farm members several times over. But alongside this, some 
farm members have limited their participation in the communal economy to 
the working of only the minimum number of labour-days, although that 
number is very low — 100 to 120 labour-days. This number can be worked 
in 3 or at the most 4 months. It is clear that the minimum operative until now 
has put difficulties in the way of the utilization by the farms of their own 
labour resources. This situation is now ended. The farm has the right to 
establish such a minimum of labour-days for its fully-available members as 
will secure undisturbed achievement of the targets planned by the state for 
agricultural production. 
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The authority of the labour-day is reaching a higher level. For the member 
of a farm who fails, without satisfactory reasons, to do the minimum of labour- 
days, the agricultural tax on his household plot is reckoned at 50 per cent 
above the established level. 

Here is an example of how great the influence of the new, higher, compul- 
sory minimum of labour-days is on the further consolidation of the communal 
economy. The general meeting in February of this year of members of the 
‘Lenin’ farm, Annensk district, Voronezh province, set, on their own initiative, 
the compulsory minimum of labour-days at 300 for fully-available men, 200 
for women, and 120 for mothers of large families. This caused the number of 
those presenting themselves for work to increase, and farm members became 
busier in communal work. In No. 1 cultivation brigade each member worked 
on the average the equivalent of 120 labour-days in the first half-year of 1954, 
as compared with 81 in the same period of the previous year. The woman 
farm member, H. Tuzhilkina, had put in 158 labour-days by July 1st. A. 
Dorofeyeva had put in 184, and M. Martinova, who in the first half of 1953 
had only 20 labour-days to her credit, now in the first half-year put in 112. 
The active participation of farm members in the communal economy has 
made it possible in this farm for all the work during the first half-year to be 
done at high speed and done well, the productivity of the farm animals has 
risen and the harvest has not been at all bad. 

Many farms in our country have already established a compulsory minimum 
of labour-days higher than that of last year. However, in some of them this has 
not yet been done. The farm members often do not even know that they them- 
selves may now, by decision at a general meeting, fix the minimum of labour- 
days. There have often been such cases as when the minimum has been set 
without taking into account the specific conditions of a farm. In the ‘Malen- 
kov’ farm, Nizhnedevitsky district, Voronezh province, they reduced the 
minimum of labour-days for fully-available members, but then fixed a mini- 
mum of labour-days for aged and not fully-available members of the farm. 

Not infrequently the chairmen of farms and the members of boards of 
management do not know how to tackle the setting of a minimum of labour- 
days before putting their recommendation for discussion to the general meet- 
ing of members. In order to decide correctly this important matter, they 
should acquaint themselves with the practice of the better farms. In the 
Molotov farm, Nizhnedevitsky district, Voronezh province, the board of 
management set up a committee to work out a recommendation on the com- 
pulsory minimum. The committee studied the numbers of labour-days 
actually worked during the previous three years and the plan for allocation 
of labour-days for 1954. 

The question arose: what data should be taken as the basis for setting the 
minimum? If they were to take the average number of labour-days worked on 
the farm per fully-available member, then the minimum would turn out too 
high. On this reckoning there would be included the labour-days of members 
who were occupied the whole year round on the animal sections and on the 
staff. If they were to take as the basis the labour-days worked only in crop 
cultivation, this would also not be right, since it would include the labour-days 
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of the brigade leaders, those looking after the horses, brigade watchmen, and 
MTS workers. 

After detailed examination of the information, the committee decided to 
take, as base for setting the compulsory minimum, the number of labour-days 
which had been worked on the average by a rank-and-file fully-available 
member of the farm engaged in crop cultivation over the previous three years, 
and the number requiring to be put in during 1954. The following calculations 
were made in order to establish the input of labour-days in crop cultivation 
over the preceding three years. From the number of fully-available members 
who had been working in the farm, were subtracted those in the animal 
sections, the building brigades, the auxiliary enterprises, the tractor brigades, 
the administrative and servicing personnel, the brigade-leaders in crop cultiva- 
tion, the heads of the animal sections and the specialists, who have a fixed rate 
of pay in labour-days. This is how the number of fully-available members 
participating in crop cultivation was defined. 

The number of labour-days earned by them was determined by the com- 
mittee as follows: to the labour-days expended on crop cultivation were added 
labour-days put down to work in irrigation and amelioration, in planting and 
tending shelter-belt trees and in planting orchards. From the number thus 
obtained there were subtracted the labour-days reckoned to the tractor- 
brigade workers, the brigade leaders in crop cultivation and the agricultural 
specialists. Finally, the committee established the average number of labour- 
days put in by each fully-available farm member on crop cultivation, by 
dividing the remainder by the number of such fully-available members. 

In order to ascertain the number of labour-days which should be worked 
this year by each fully-available farm member assigned to work in crop 
cultivation, the committee proceeded as follows. From the farm’s production 
plan there was taken the total of labour-days allocated to crop cultivation. 
From this number was subtracted the labour-days which should be put down 
to the leaders of field brigades and to those working in the tractor brigades. 
The remainder was divided by the number of farm members assigned to crop 
cultivation, excluding the brigade leaders and the farm members who were 
to work in the tractor brigades. This calculation showed that each fully- 
available member of the Molotov farm engaged in crop cultivation would have 
to work not less than 269 labour-days in order to get done all the planned work 
and to obtain the harvest envisaged. 

Taking into account the average input of a fully-available member to crop 
cultivation over previous years, and also, the fact that in the current year part 
of the work would be done by aged members and juveniles, the committee 
proposed to set the compulsory minimum for fully-available farm members at 
200 labour-days. The correctness of this proposal is confirmed by the fact that 
quite a number of farm members occupied in crop cultivation are putting in 
more. Farm member A. N. Popov, for example, in 1952, put in 208, and in 
1953, 345 labour-days; A. S. Litvintseva, 261 and 441 respectively, A. G. 
Drobisheva, 206 and 332, and so forth. 

In order to determine the minimum of labour-days for each period of 
agricultural work, the committee ascertained the number of labour-days that 
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had been worked per period in the past year on the average by each fully- 
available member occupied in crop cultivation. This average input of labour- 
days was as follows: 
The entire Brigade Brigade 
farm No. 2 No. 3 


From January rst to June 15th 53 73 77 
June 15th to August 15th 64 71 69 
August 15th to October 15th 64 73 70 
October 15th to December 31st 31 33 33 


Proceeding from these data, the committee proposed to increase the minimum 
of labour-days per period, and at the same time to change the dates of the 
periods for a more even distribution of field work through these periods. The 
members of the committee came to the conclusion that it was appropriate to 
set a compulsory minimum of 40 labour-days for the period January tst to 
June ist, from June 1st to August 1st, 60, from August rst to October ist, 
70, and from October 1st to December 31st, 30 labour-days respectively. 

The committee’s proposals were discussed at a meeting of the farm’s party 
group, at a meeting of the board of management, and then at a general meeting 
of the farm members at which they were accepted. 

The fixing of new, higher minima of labour-days in the farms involves 
heavier demands on farm leaders, on the specialists of the MTS and of the 
local agricultural offices. In every farm there should be established the con- 
ditions required for every fully-available farm member to fulfil the higher 
minimum of labour-days. Substantial improvement in the setting of norms 
is essential, and so also in the planning of expenditure of labour-days and the 
organization of the members’ work; and another essential is the correct 
determination of the work differentials [rastsenki rabot — the measurement of 
actual work in labour-day units]. It is necessary to reconsider the daily work 
programme (rasporyadok dnya), to be concerned with the smooth working of 
creches and nurseries and increase their number. There ought not to be any 
cases of idle time caused by bad organization and superfluous journeys to and 
from the place of work. 

All these measures should make it possible for the farm members to achieve 
the new minimum of labour-days, to put more of their work into the farms’ 
communal economy, and this means timely harvesting and fulfilment of 
obligations to the state in delivery of supplies, and the achievement of a con- 
siderable improvement in farm production. 
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